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Texaco Gasoline. 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in. Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
this magazine are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss chetnianed by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers,- write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 























Journal, and how to satisfy them. She 
knows what Our Women Folks want to 
read and know about, and where to get it 
for them—which is the universal job every 
editor has, you know. 

I am very pleased to make this introduc- 
tion of my new assistant, and if you think 
it is too flattering, all I can say is that I 
have toned it down quite a lot from what 
I really started to say! 

2 2 
HERE is no use in putting any Presi- 
dential Straw Vote figures in this issue, 
as the political conventions are engaged in 
deciding, right now, whom they are going 
to run for President and Vice-President. 

Next month we will take a good look at 
the situation, and see what’s happened, 
and from then until election we will keep 
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who have done the same thing are the 
cement makers, the lumber companies, the 
sheet-steel men, the baby-chick hatcheries 
—to mention just a few that come readily 
to mind. 

Such associations spare no expense in 
putting out booklets and hand-books ex- 
plaining the uses and value ef their prod- 
ucts, and many large indi- 
vidual manufacturers do the 
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and other similar activities. 

Finally, Mrs. Reynolds has priceless 
writing experience, being herself an editor 
and wife of an editor for most of the last 20 
years. 

In short, she knows intimately the real 
interests of the women readers of The Farm 
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Our Folks informed as to what other farmers 
think of the candidates and platforms. 
= 

I AM impressed every so often with the 
efforts that are put forth by many 

manufacturers to sell their products through 

what may be called “educational’’ methods. 
This is the case particularly with lines of 

manufactures where they have formed 


associations, such as the paint peoples’ 
“Save the Surface” organization. Others 


Fourth-of-July cover? It’s another “prett 
girl” picture, as you see, the kind we all 
like to look at. Evidently there is going to 
be a lawn party—or maybe this is a picture 
of Glenna, in Homer Croy’s story on page 
10, helping fix the decorations for the straw- 
berry festival in Junction City. 


, \ MAb 
Editor. 
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DON T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Better to be safe than sorry 
when halitosis is involved. 











Halitosis makes 
you unpopular 


O matter how charming you may be ___Listerine. Every morning. Every night. 
or how fond of you your friends are, And between times when necessary, es- 
you cannot expect them to put up with pecially before meeting others. 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) forever. Keep a bottle handy in home and office 
They may be nice to you—but it is for this purpose. 
an effort. Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being 


It is inexcusable ....... canbe 
instantly remedied. 


Don’t fool yourself that you never have 
halitosis—as do so many self-assured 
people who constantly offend this way. 

Read the facts in the panel below and 
you will see that your chance of escape is 
slight. Nor should you count on being 
able to detect this ailment in 


antiseptic, it strikes at its commonest cause 
—fermentation in the oral cavity. Then, 
being a powerful deodorant, it destroys 
the odors themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s 
powerful deodorant properties, make this 
test: Rub a slice of onion on 








yourself. Halitosis doesn’t 

announce itself. You are 

seldom aware you have it. 
Recognizing these truths, 


| READ THE FACTS 
Vz had halitosis 


68 hairdressers state that about Even the strong odor of fish 


your hand. Then apply Lister- 
ine clear. Immediately, every 
trace of onion odor is gone. 


nice people end any chance | very third woman, many of 1 vields to it. Lambert 


cally rinsing the mouth with 


‘ 3 them from the wealthy classes, | 
of offending by systematl- is halitoxic. Who should know 
| better than they? 








Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 

















LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE 
NEW LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 


Cools your skin while you shave and keeps it cool after- 
ward. An outstanding shaving cream in every respect. 
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High Farming 


at 


ELMWOOD 


‘By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
The “big-hitch’’ demonstration 
that I wrote you about last month 


was not a very big affair. There 
were 30 men there, more or less, and the 
fellow who put on the show did a pretty 
fair piece of work. 

He showed us how to hitch up four, six 
and eight horses, and how they are driven 
by one pair of lines, the horses keeping 
their places and pulling evenly by a system 
of tie chains and buck-ropes. The horses 
were green at it, but nevertheless did a 
pretty good job of plowing. 

I had studied all this on paper, but was 
glad to see a demonstration of it in the field. 
When I went to college, they had not 
worked out the scheme anything like so well. 

When all is said and done, I think the 
farm power question depends more on 
the individual farm system, and the kind of 
man the farmer is, than just the dollar- 
and-cent costs 

Where a farm has a surplus of hay and 
feed, it seems to me that the most profitable 
thing is to turn it 


even drive his automobile if he could get 
out of it. 

Another kind of man—and Smith is a 
good sample of this kind—likes motors and 
machinery, and is really happy when he is 
working the kerosene mule. He would be 
able to prove to you 20 ways in which a 
tractor is better and cheaper to use than 
horses. 

So all these things have to be considered, 
Mr. Editor. There are all kinds of people 
and all kinds of farms. 

I plowed under three acres of my sweet 
clover, and put potatoes there. This is the 
grand question—whether I am going to 
get as good a spud crop on this land as I 
am used to on my regular red-clover sod. 
The other seven acres of potatoes are on 
clover sod, so I can get a check on the 
results. Will let you know how I come 
out. The sweet clover has got to do at 
least as well as the other legumes, because 
I don’t think I would bother with it just for 
the pasture. T. Webb. 
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As if his shiftless ways weren't enough of a 
handicap, Peter Tumbledown contrives to get 
himself battered up, some way, about twice a 
year. This time, right when he should have 
been cultivating corn for all he was worth, 
Peter decided to pick some cherries, and for- 
got that two rungs were out of the ladder. 
(Had been for years.) Peter was laid up 
only ten days, luckily. 


Give the Customer 
a CHANCE 


‘By Walt Mason 























E strive to please,” the merchant 

said; his smile was large and 

loose; he sold me then a cabbage 

head for which I had no use. 

He sold me seven cans of peas, five pounds 
of shredded rice, a section of imported 
cheese, and mackerel on ice. No doubt 
when I had left his place, despoiled of 
hard-earned plunk, a smile lit up the-mer- 
chant’s face, since he had sold that junk. 
But to myself I said, “I think I’ll trade 
with him no more; 





into power. Where 
stock feed has to be 
bought, I should 
think it would cer- 
tainly pay better to 
get the farm power 
from gasoline. 

And another very 
important thing is 
whether the farmer 
is by nature an ani- 
mal man or a ma- 
chine man. I have 
one neighbor who is 
a horse man from 
the ground up. He 
loves horses, always 
has a lot of his own, 
and generally a few 
to board. This man 
don’t care anything 
about motors, don’t 
like machinery, and 
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Running Water. 


it will include these features to meet the 
requirements of good health and comfort: 


A Modern Bathroom. 


that merchant prince 
is on the blink, his 
methods make me 
sore. He greets a 
man with sunny 
smiles, and says he 
strives to please, and 
then, by dizzy arts 
and wiles, unloads 
his moldy cheese. 
That sort of treat- 
ment chafes and galls 
the souls of honest 
men, and I shall buy 


Effective Sewage Disposal. Heat in All Rooms. bo sites laibe' ih 
Electric or Gas Lighting. Power for Heavy Work. that man’s place 
Refrigeration. Screens. Telephone. again.” The dealer 


If you have these nine essentials you may properly feel that you are living 
in a home that meets modern American standards of convenience, comfort 
and health. Most city houses have them; any home that does not, city or 
country, should be brought up to standard. The Farm Journal says so. 

Of course, too, your modern home will not be lacking in the essentials of 
brightness and cleanliness—the magic of soap and water, paint and varnish. 


who would sidestep 
woes must be a 
prudent guy; he'll 
figure that the 
patron knows just 
what he wants to 
buy. 








I believe would never 
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@ (/OLLIE at Work 


Half his value lies in his breeding, the other half in training 


ID you ever see a real Scotch sheep- 
dog working? Some of you, perh ips; 
those who visited the principal 
state fairs in 1911 saw James Scott, red-faced High- 
lander, give demonstrations with his dogs 

Scott took some of his dogs down from Scotland to the Wembley 
exhibition in London in 1925, and gave sheep-working demon- 
strations in the stadium. Let me tell you what the four dogs did, 
and you will know what is expected of a good sheep-dog 

First, eight white-faced ewes were turned loose at one end of 
the field. One dog was released at the other end. He went the 
length of the field and brought the ewes back to the point he 
started from. 

The dog didn’t stop at that. He took the ewes back to the end 
of the field where they were first released, then to the center 
of the field and penned them. 


Again the ewes were released and ten black-faced ewes were 
mixed with them. The dog separated blacks and whites and 
penned each bunch in the center of the field 

Once more the blacks and whites were mixed and the dog was 
called upon to cut out one sheep and keep it from joining the 


flock—a tough job for a dog. But the dog did it without trouble. 
Then Scott called upon three 


By SAM STODDART 


rounding up sheep—valuable characteristics in 
dogs that are obliged to herd sheep of a wild 
nature. Shepherds in the mountainous parts 
of Great Britain do not consider it worth while to try to train a 
dog that does not possess these natural qualities. At the many 
sheep-dog trials held throughout Great Britain annually, you do 
not find any other kind of dog competing, simply because no 
other breed has a chance to win. 


The Pup’s First Day at School 


ELL then, having secured a pup of the right type, age from 

three to six months, the first thing to do, of course, is to win 
his confidence. Have him understand that you, and only you, 
are his master and tutor. Treat him kindly, but do not fuss or 
fool with him. If the housewife will permit it, let him come into 
the house, during the day at least, for he will gain much knowledge 
there, which he could not acquire if he were shut up in a kennel 
or barn. 

Teach him to lead on a chain or leash as soon as possible. And, 
by the way, if you have something in your pocket that will tickle 
his palate, it will help you to win his confidence—and his heart; 
for after all, the way to a dog’s heart is largely by his stomach. 

When you have taught him to 
lead well, teach him to drop down on 





dogs to drive the flock—a fourth 
dog crept in front to set the pace 
for the ewes. 

Not once did a dog bark during 
the trial. And not once did Scott 
yell at a dog. When directions 
were necessary, he would whistle, 
or wave his hand, or make a sort of 
hissing noise. Just as long as the 








command. You will likely have to 
push him down several times before 
he will do it himself. At the same 
time you can be teaching him to 
come to you, and be sure you have 
a distinctive call or whistle for the 
various movements you want the 
dog to make. The writer uses a 
“hiss’”’ to put the dog down near at 








ewes would do what the dogs 
wanted, the dogs were inconspicu- 
ous. But should one of the ewes 
stray from the path, or should the master signal, up the dog would 
come, half creeping toward the ewe, and urge her back into the path. 


The Black-and-White Sheep-Dogs 
oe well trained those dogs were. A great many 


folks would be satisfied with a dog just well enough trained to 
drive stock from the pasture to the barn. Because there is a prob- 
ability of sheep-dog contests being started in this country?soon, 
some dog-owners will want to train their collies for the more 
difficult tasks. 

Before going into the training, Ict me say that the Scotch 
sheep-dogs which perform so well in sheep trials abroad are not 
the long-headed yellow collies, but the old-fashioned short-headed 
collies, whose color is chiefly black with white markings, and 
which are known in Scotland and England as working collies. 
Owing to the fact that they have been bred and trained for the 
handling of stock, particularly sheep, for several hundred years, 
they possess, to a marked degree, the ability of concentrating on 
their work, 

These dogs do not bark, and they have a natural aptitude for 


“Go the other way” says Scott’s dog to the ewe 


hand, and a whistle when off some 
distance. 

The whistle system is the method adopted by nearly all good 
trainers. More distinctive commands can be made with whistle 
than with voice, and the dog seems to respond quicker. Then, 
too, it is much easier to whistle than to “holler.” 

Take the pup with you to the sheep, but make no attempt to 
get him to work. Just let him wander around as he pleases. Very 
soon his herding instinct will begin to assert itself. He will watch 
the sheep, and when they run, he will slip away to get ahead of 
them. 

Now is your chance to give him a command. Put him down 
when he gets ahead of the sheep. After he has been down for half 
a minute or so, command him to fetch them, He will not likely 
do so at first. If he doesn’t, after a little coaxing, let it go at that. 
He will gradually come to it after a while. As he gets better, let 
him go a little farther out, until you have him able to go a distance 
of 400 or 500 yards. It will be only a matter of time until you ean 
let him go much farther. 

Teaching to drive away should not be attempted until the dog 
is under perfect control and well trained to bring the sheep to 
you; for driving sheep away from you is [Continued on page $4 
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“C)hen the Pitcher cBALKS 


Most people know there’s a balk rule, but not very many know 


a balk when they see one 


f vs group of old ball- 


players can tell you the @D 
bj 


tale of Frank Dwyer and 


pitcher may make all the motions he desires 
to second or third base. It is only for 
making such a motion to first base or the 


_ ii Jake Beckley; of the in- BOZEMAN BULGER plate, without completing the throw, that 


cident that caused ‘a 
miniature riot on the Cincinnati field, and 
gave the entire National League a good laugh for many years. 

Frank Dwyer, recent athletic commissioner in New York 
State, and at that time star pitcher of the Reds, had a nervous 
twitching of the eye that gave one the impression of a wink. Ina 
ball game he was wholly unaware of this. 

It was late in the season, the period when ballplayers begin 
discussing their batting averages. Dwyer had remarked to Beck- 
ley, a lifelong friend, though a fighting enemy at bat, that it ought 
to be a good time for him to “fatten up.” From this Beckley got 
the idea that, perhaps, Dwyer would give him a chance to hit at 
some easy ones. 

This was all before my time, but the story is told on the authority 
of oldtimers who assure me that Mr. Dwyer will not deny it. The 
picturesque Beckley died several years ago. 

Hopeful and confident, Beckley came to bat. As he stood there 
watching Dwyer intently, he saw him wink. This, he reasoned, 
meant a straight one right over the middle. To his surprise it was 
a curve, and his swing was away off. Again Dwyer winked. 
Beckley grinned. 

“‘He was fooling that time,” thought Jake. “Now he'll give me 
the good one.” 

Beckley got all set for a long wallop, but Dwyer sent up a slow 
ball that he missed by a foot. Jake, though, still had faith. 

Again he got in position and saw Dwyer smile broadly. Accom- 
panying the smile was another wink. Beckley was so convinced 
that this was the real time that he winked back. 

At that critical moment Dwyer whirled and threw to first to 
catch a runner napping, and with a wild swing Beckley struck out. 
The ball had not come within 50 feet of the plate. 

You can well imagine the roar of laughter from the players. 
Beckley vigorously claimed it a balk, because Dwyer had looked 
at him and winked. Others took the position that a batter couldn’t 
strike out on a ball thrown to first base. 

‘‘Whether he could or not, he did,”’ declared the umpire. There 
the matter rests to this day. The wink, it was decided, did not 
constitute a balk. 


What is a Balk? 


HIS story may be a little touched up, age having a tendency 

to influence all baseball anecdotes, but it helps to illustrate the 
perplexity of the balk rule in baseball. It is the least understood 
rule: in the game, and probably always will be. Explanations do 
no good. Fans forget from one time to the next. They are to be 
excused, for most ballplayers are just as vague on the subject. 

Just the other day the writer saw a group of small boys in a 
free-for-all fight over a “balk to second base,” the contention 
being that the pitcher had started to throw to second and changed 
his mind. Like most fans, these boys did not understand that a 








there is a penalty. 
The very first section of the rule practi- 
cally covers any question that may arise. It reads: 


“‘A balk, entitling the base-runner or runners to advance 
one base, shall be called by the umpire, as follows: 

“Section 1. Any motion made by the pitcher while in posi- 
tion to deliver the ball to the bat without delivering it, or to 
throw to first base when occupied by a base-runner without 
completing the throw.” 


It sounds simple, but twelve more sections are required to in- 
terpret it fully. Even so, go to one of the big-league games this 
summer, see a pitcher feign a motion to throw to second base 
while a runner is perched there and you will hear a hundred 
voices yell ‘Balk! balk!’ 

Another feature of the balk rule that confuses the spectator is 
that no penalty for a balk can be exacted unless there be runners 
on the bases. In no case can the batter take his base. With the 
bases empty, a balk is not a balk. 


Balk Rule Gives the Runner a Chance 


HE original object of the balk rule was to prevent the wilful 

deception or possible injury of the batter, and to encourage 
legitimate base-running. It stimulates and insures an even 
contest of wits between the base-runner and the piteher, par- 
ticularly a base-runner on first base. The others do not matter. 

It is on account of the balk rule that most pitchers can not take 
their full “wind-ups” while one or more bases are occupied. Once 
the pitcher faces the batter and starts his wind-up, he must go 
through with it. He can not check himself in the midst of it and 
then make a throw to a base. That would be a balk and would 
allow the runner to take an extra base. If the pitcher takes a big 
wind-up, therefore, a base-runner can almost walk to the next 
base before he can get unwound. 

Very few fans know that a catcher also can make a balk. If 
a catcher steps outside the chalked lines bounding his position 
before the pitcher actually delivers the ball, the umpire shall call 
a balk and allow the runner or runners to advance. That is a 
recent rule, adopted to check the intentional passing of dangerous 
batters. 

Formerly the catcher could step well to one side of the plate, 
out of reach of the batter, and let the pitcher deliver four balls 
to him there. It was reasoned that if he were made to stay in a 
smaller area the batter would have a better chance. 

On that theory the new rule was adopted, but catchers quickly 
overcame the difficulty by waiting until the pitcher turned loose the 
ball, and then jumping outside the limited area to catch it. The 
only difference is that the catcher now has to jump to catch the 
ball. Formerly he could stand still and catch it. It adds some- 
what to the possibility of a wild pitch, but [Continued on page 33 


Safe! A snap throw to catch him 
napping, but he slid back in time. 
Several smart left-handed pitchers 
have developed skill in 

throwing to ya deceiving 

the runner and still not “ 
making a balk 
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‘Prospects for an Agrarian Law 


ope rence designed to extend to agriculture the artificial 
advantages given to industry, labor and capital by law, did 
not die with the fifth McNary-HavucEn Bill. 

That measure, as clearly foreseen by thoughtful people, could 
not be made law at this time. It is a dead issue, as far as Congress 
is concerned, until March 5, 1929, at least. Whether it can ever 
be passed, it appears, will have to be settled on the first Tuesday 
in November. 

Farm legislation, however, is 
not dead. It is nearer than 


Change the ‘Rain-Spout 
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importance. Meantime, we quote again and recommend for 
study the “slogan” of those who believe in this form of farm 
legislation—‘We do not grow our surpluses, we import them!”’ 


No More ‘‘Wrecklamation,’’ Please 


T seems totally incomprehensible how Congress and govern- 

ment authorities can be struggling with the question of surplus 
farm products one minute, and the next minute be voting farmers’ 
tax money and working to reclaim more desert lands and swamps 
to increase production still further. 

They claim these lands will be needed in 30 years or so. Maybe 
they will. What of it? A generation from now is plenty of time 
to start worrying about that. 

At this moment, every new proposal for federal money for 
reclamation is an outrage on American agriculture, and should 
be treated accordingly. 


Are We Right? 


HE girls are interested in new dances, and one of the best we 
b ’ 
know of is to dance around the house and help Mother do a 
little housework. It is a nice ‘‘step,”’ and ought to be more popular 
than it is. 


The Happy Days of 8 to 15 Per Cent 


HE success of the Federal Land Banks in reducing the general 
level of interest rates on farm mortgages has been very painful 
to some people. 

They would gladly put the system out of business or cripple its 
activities; and this fact should be remembered whenever you hear 
of attacks on the Land Banks 
from any quarter whatsoever. 

Incidentally, the manage- 





ever. 


ment of the system, under 
EuGENE Meyer and _ his 





There is actually no faction 7 ~~ 
and no individual of impor- Z ; 
tance, including the President, oy) i tji—F 
who was not anxious or at least VV, 
willing to pass an agrarian law. CA} 7 
It has been only on the ques- 
tion of how far that law should 
go, and what form it should 
take, that the bitter controver- 
sies have arisen. 

The cartoon printed with 
Professor Huisparp’s article 
on the opposite page illustrates 
the situation as it now appears. 
Most likely the Export Bounty 
idea, pressed with energy by 
the National Grange at this 
session, will be brought forward 
again next December. 

Attractive as it is for its 
simplicity and proved effec- 
tiveness, we can not convince 
ourselves that any measure 
which means an annual $250,- 
000,000 loss to the Treasury 
can receive the CooLipGE 








Board, is making a good im- 


f/f, 
4 Jo) f pression. There is no indica- 
Vy, SALLE: j tion, so far, of unreasonable 
Y Va (fs J interference or dictation on the 
Y tt 4 part of the Treasury Depart- 


ment. No further receiver- 
ships of Joint Stock Banks 
have occurred. 


Not So Much Higher 


NE of the very interesting 
things that The Farm 
Journal has been doing is to 
find out, by actual inquiry 
among many thousands of 
farmers in many states, what 
the proper or fair prices of 
farm products ought to be. 
We have collected a great 
mass of testimony, and a little 
later hope to print some of the 
averages for different areas and 
different products. 
Meantime, we may say that 
we are astonished at the very 














signature. It might receive 





moderate scale of increase over 





a two-thirds vote in each house 
of Congress, to be sure. In any 
case it is sure to be pressed 
—always bearing in mind how 
the outlook may be modified by events in June and November. 

The third possibility—and it is one to which we would ask 
Our Folks to give their best thought—is the general increase of 
tariff duties on all farm products, designed to give American 
farmers a substantial monopoly of their own markets. More 
and more this important possibility will be discussed, as a sub- 
stitute for other plans. 

Unquestionably constitutional; capable of being applied in- 
stantaneously; needing no new governmental machinery; a source 
of income, or at least no important loss; strictly in harmony with 
the theory of protection, and therefore politically possible under 
a Republican administration—it is only on the practical question, 
would it work, that there is room for argument. 

The Farm Journal will have more to say on this tariff question 
in the next few months. Professor Hrpparp’s study is the third 
we have printed, and there will be others. Regardless of which 
party wins in November, it is fairly certain that a new tariff bill 
will be made into law within the next 18 months, and the new 
schedules of duties on farm products will be of unprecedented 


Seems like it would be easier to pump the farm surpluses out, 
if we would first stop the inflow 


the present market, with which 
most farmers would be satis- 
fied. Those who have de- 
clared that if farmers were able to set the prices on their products 
they would jack them far up beyond the consumer’s reach, evi- 
dently don’t know what they are talking about. 


Machines and More Machines 


|e the economic pews of the day, the fact that machine pro- 
duction has outrun consumption of goods is fairly apparent. 

In other words, hand labor has been displaced by more-efficient 
machinery, and as yet the idle laboring men have not been redis- 
tributed into other forms of production. 

The economic fact of interest to farming is that greater effi- 
ciency in the industries must and does force greater efficiency in 
agriculture. Cheaper manufacturing forces cheaper food and fiber 
production, and that means more machinery and better methods. 

Not greater production, but cheaper prodtction of better quali- 
ties, is the necessary program for farming. More and better 
machinery in the factories must be matched with more and better 
machines on the farms. 
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‘Prohibitive “FARM -° /ariffs 


Would they increase prices after the first few years? American 
farming needs more foreign trade, not less 


'- E are still in an age of extreme So also the sugar tariff, about 40 per cent, 
d j nationalism. Now comes what ~ By B. H. HIBBARD means a very real addition to living costs, 
% f is perhaps one of the most University of Wisconsin probably not less than $12 to $14 per family. 
= thoroughgoing evidences of it Remember, too, that while the sugar tariff is 
—the proposal to shut out the agricultural nominally an agricultural tariff, 96 per cent of farmers buy the 
products of other countries from our markets. high-priced sugar, while only 2 to 4 per cent are in a.position to 
This has been proposed in several articles in The Farm Journal receive any benefit at all from the duty. 
during the past few months. Un- 
doubtedly we have a right to try the From this time on, a general and drastic increase in Some Products Near the 
experiment. In any case, itisa matter import duties on farm products will be seriously con- Export Basis 
of international consideration, and in- sidered, without question. 
ternational rights are vague, and are It will, we think, be rather generally discouraged R. A. B. GILBERT in his article 
for the most part interpreted by each by economists, and the principles on which they will in the May issue of this magazine 
. : base their objections are well set forth by Professor ea ° : 
interested party, much at will. Hibbard in this article. speaks of an importation of the 
That there are mutual advantages While we think that one or two points of great equivalent of 500,000,000 pounds of 


in trade has been acknowledged for the — jmportance have not been taken into consideration, milk in 1926. This looks like a large 
last few generations, although for we recommend this to Our Folks as a clear and , figure, yet in reality it is very little 
centuries prior to the Industrial Rev- simple presentation of what may be called the econ- over two quarts per capita, or not 


olution it was supposed that ‘one or oOmists’ point of view. quite .5 per cent of the amount of milk 
the other party to a bargain was bound used in the country. - 
to lose. Now comes the serious proposal that we should erect a Just how much importance one should attach to this fraction of 
Chinese tariff wall, as to farm products, and snuggle down behind it. 1 per cent may be a question, but in price influence it is very 
To begin with, the figures on which the reasoning is based are small. In fact, we are in danger of producing enough milk so 
not altogether clear. Both articles mentioned above speak of an as to put dairy products on an export basis, almost any time. 
importation of $2,500,000,000 worth of agricultural produce, This would of course nullify the influence of the tariff for a period. 
other than that which can not be grown in this country. There may be room for difference of opinion respecting the 
In 1926 (and the 1927 importations. were about the same), influence of the tariff on such a crop as corn. If it is assumed 
there were imported into this country less than $1,000,000,000 that our corn prices are made on a world market, the case for the 
worth of agricultural commodities which are of a competitive tariff is strengthened. We often have small importations of corn 
character in relation to our own agricultural production. It would from the Argentine. It is easy to exaggerate the effect which this 
hardly be reasonable to include in this list such commodities as has on the price of corn in the Corn Belt. 
cotton and woolen manufactured articles, since the value is so Those interested in industrial tariffs which will really work 
much greater than the value of the raw material used. should be very willing to give the farmer all the tariff he cares to 
‘ . ask for on such a commodity as corn. It would cost nothing to 
Wool and Sugar the Big Imports mark the tariff rates up; would hardly be felt. in prices macy fa 


any.one for corn; and would stop some political arguments. 

But as a matter of fact, the price of corn is made primarily in 
the Corn Belt; and depends chiefly on the price and numbers of 
meat animals in relation to the available amount of corn. When 
hogs are plentiful, as they were in 1924, and corn scarce, it means 
a high price for corn. Conversely, a big corn crop with few hogs 
will mean low prices for corn. 

Normally, we export pork and pork products. Indirectly, this 
is much the same as exporting corn. The real difference is that the 
price of corn is made within the Corn Belt, since other uses for 
corn—exportation, making corn sugar or chemicals—are, thus far, 


HAT is more, over half of the importations of a competitive 

nature consist of wool and sugar. These products are grown 
by only about 8 to 10 per cent of our farmers, and although we 
have had high tariffs on both wool and sugar for many years, 
there seems to be no prospect of an increased supply sufficient for 
home use unless the tariff should be raised to some exorbitant 
figure. 

To raise the sugar tariff high enough to shut out all importations 
would no doubt mean ten-cent sugar. At the same time, the 
growers of sugar-beets would: probably not be appreciably better 
off as a class than they are now, although of course those who are 


best equipped for this work would, under a prohibitive tariff, do minor in effect. : 
well. To bring this about would cost the American people, as Grain& Pork? Tobacco? Cotton? 
consumers, not less than a quarter to a half billion dollars a year. 

Likewise, to force the production of wool to the full limit, so J. guegts one-third of the total farm income comes from cereals 
as to shut out importations, would be a costly procedure for the not fed to livestock. We export cereals, so a tariff can be of 


but minor importance in this field. We are exporting from 25 to 
30 per cent of our wheat in recent years, 75 per cent of the rye. 
We usually export 1 or 2 per cent of the corn crop, and somewhat 


people as a whole. The present rates of duty on both wool and 
sugar are high, fully as high as tariffs on most manufactured goods. 
The average rate of protection on manufactured goods is not 


far from 38 or 40 per cent. AOn a considerable number of agricultural larger percentages of the oats and barley. Recently we have 
products it is higher. For instance, 31 cents a pound on scoured exported rice. 
wool is a high tariff, and but 10 per cent of the farmers are bene- Animals furnish exportable products in positive, though not very 


great, amounts. The exception to this is pork, [Continued on page 29 


fited by it. 





Pe ey 
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That fighter has been banged off twice, and it looks as if he were through for the present. “Sir Do-Nothing” wins again. But 
there are two others in the ““Try Something” camp, and one of them may be more succ 
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un, -¥Coon 


These are the people you will meet in the story: 


Orville Huff, who has a cow-lick and a big 
heart. He is our hero, but so bashful that he 
wouldn’t call on the county agent because his office is next 
the “Lingerie Shoppe.”’ 

Sam Roodle. He lives down the line a couple of miles. He's 
not necessary to the story. 


Glenna Fordyce, the heroine. The kind they make the maga- 
zine covers out. of. 


Ed Hornblower. Every town has one. The best thing about 
him is his father’s big yellow car. 

Mr. Tufts, who has one on his chin, but otherwise leads a good, 
Christian life. 


RVILLE HUFF, aged twénty-four, white, unmarried, 
stood on the kitchen porch of his father’s house west of 
Junction City, arranging his cow-lick with the care and 
attention of an inspector counting the bacteria in a 
drop of milk. 

As soon as he got the cow-lick to suit him*he was going to get 
in his father's car, ride in to Junction City, and go to a strawberry 
festival where, among those present, would be the most wonderful 
girl in the world, bar none. Of course, lots of people didn’t know 
she was the most wonderful girl in the world; they looked on Glenna 
as being just an ordinary girl with a creamy complexion and a 
boyish bob, who worked in the First National Bank. But it just 
shows how little people know. 

At last, Orville had his cow-lick arranged. Going out to what 
had once been the buggy-shed but which was now the garage, 
he climbed into his father’s rickety car, with the happy expression 
on his face of a trans-Atlantic flier being welcomed by a Kiwanis 
Club committee, and went bumping down the road in the general 
direction of Heaven. 


NIGHT was to be Orville’s big night. He was going to ask 

Glenna to eat strawberries with him, and when you do this in 

Junction City it is about the same as leading her down to the 
jewelry store. 

After the supper was over, he would take her out for a spin 
around town in his car, and then—oh boy!—under the moonlight 
he would whisper the sweet words which have been popular. ever 
since Adam so successfully argued his own case in the Garden. 

Orville hadn’t whispered them earlier, because of the bashfulness 
which held him in the hollow of its hand. If Glenna had been a 
girl he wasn’t much in love with, he could have been as loquacious 
as Jack Sharkey, but so bashful and backward was he that so 
far he made about as much progress as a Geneva conference. 

One time he had taken Glenna on a church picnic, and after 
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eA short story in the movie manner, featuring one cow-lick, 
one boyish bob, strawberries, and a number of sawed-off shotguns 


supper was over, the two had wandered away 


By HOMER CROY from the others in the cool, idyllic, beautiful, 


poetical woods, and the only time he had 
mentioned love was when he said how much he liked a fried- 
egg sandwich, the last thing at night. If you can go on a Sunday- 
school picnic, get lost from the crowd with the best-looking girl 
there, and afterward sit for three hours on a dark porch—if, I 
say, in all that time you can’t make her believe that she is a 
biological triumph, then it is time for you to look into the Trappist 
Order. 

But Orville was that way; he adored Glenna from afar, instead 
of putting his arm around her waist and telling her that she 
was the sun and the moon and the stars and the Gigglesworth 
eclipse. 

Another time, one lovely Sunday afternoon on the lake—but 
never mind, you get the idea: that is the kind Orville was. 

A couple of miles down the line, Orville drew up his car, and 
took on Sam Roodle. Sam was the kind who couldn’t talk to a 
girl two minutes without telling her what a divine accident her 
eyes were, how the sea had been searched to find shells for’ her 
ears, and how Strauss would have been a really great musician if 
he had just heard her laugh once, and put it into a waltz. And 
so, side by side, the two ends of the rainbow drove on together. 

They turned into Junction City west of the water-tower, and 
then went down State Street past one yellow filling-station, one 
red filling-station, one gray-and-green filling-station, one violet- 
and-ocher filling-station and one mauve-and-salmon filling-station, 
which brought them out before the First National Bank. 


T is strange what different thoughts sight of the First National 

Bank aroused in the two boys. To Orville it was the center of 
the world, for here it was that Glenna worked. Twice a day, 
maybe four times a day, her dear little feet twinkled up and down 
those worn stone steps. At four o’clock she went around and drew 
down the faded blue front blind. Happy blind! Lucky tassel! 

But the staid old building brought no such tender thoughts to 
Sam Roodle. 

“T guess you’ve heard about the scare the bank’s had,”’ said Sam. 

At Fergusonville, a few days before, just as the Citizens’ State 
Bank had drawn its blinds for the day, robbers had swooped down, 
kept the engine of their car running, left a man at the wheel; 
rushed up the steps, pointed their weapons at the cashier, locked 
the employees in the vault, snatched up all the money they could 
find, and had departed without leaving any address. And, so far 
as was known, it was still general delivery. 

“This bank ain’t going to take any chances,” said Sam. ‘“They’re 
starting in right now to keep any such thing from happening.” 

Orville and Sam parked the car near the fire-house, from which 
a curious metallic rasping, squeaking sound was proceeding, but 
they did not stop to find what made the noise. It is necessary, 
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nevertheless, to bear this noise in mind, for it was fated to play 
a large part in Orville’s history. 


N the social room at the church were the hubbub and confusion 

which always accompany a church supper. Heaped in great 
mounds on the serving-tables were the strawberries which were to 
be consumed—tred, firm, ripe, delicious. The amount of rash which 
Junction City would suffer in the next few days would be staggering. 

Orville went about among the people, laughing and talking and 
shaking hands, but they might as well have been in Weepah for 
all he cared. For there she was—Glenna—the sun and the moon 
and the stars and quite a patch of the milky way. Never had she 
seemed so wonderful, as she stood there in all her blonde loveli- 
ness, asking Old Grandma Gudridge how her sciatica was. But 
Grandma’s sciatica was worse; Grandma’s sciatica had been 
worse for 30 years. 

Orville followed Glenna with his eyes as she went among the 
people. Just to think!—tonight, on Glenna’s porch, he would 
whisper the most beautiful words in the world, the words that 
would change the course of their lives. 

But suppose she did not accept? A cold wind suddenly blew 
off Greenly Island. No, no, she would not refuse him. The 
world could not run very long if such monstrous flaws occured in 
the scheme of things. 

The jolly minister got up on a chair and clapped his chubby 
hands. 

“Listen, everybody,” he said. It was so nice to see so many 
good-looking, intelligent people out tonight, and he just hoped 
they would have the finest, nicest time in the world, and please 
to pay Sister Hopkins as they went in. Now, would Brother 
Tufts be good enough to ask the blessing? All please reverently 
bow the head. 

Brother Tufts, who worked for the Lord one day a week and 
the rest of the time was in business for himself, ponderously rose, 
put the tips of his fingers together, closed his eyes, cleared his 
throat and asked the Lord to bless them all and every one amen. 
He cleared his throat again and the worst was over. 

“‘Now choose your partners,” sang out the jolly minister. 


HE big moment had come. Orville must now walk out before 

a million people and ask Glenna to load up on strawberries. 
His heart began to thump like the propellor of an outboard 
motor, which has got partly out of the water. 

Then came disaster. There was a movement, a stir, and Orville 
saw Ed Hornblower appear at Glenna’s elbow. 

Ed was a couple of years older than. Orville, and the hardest 
work he had ever done in his life was to make up his mind whether 
to go to the seven-thirty or to the nine o’clock show. If some 
night the manager had put on three shows, the poor young man 
would have had a terrific headache for days. ‘ 

His father had started at the bottom, worked 
hard for 30 years, and his son and a million dollars 
were all that he had to show for it. There was 
nothing the matter with the million dollars. 

All the brains were on the old man’s part; 
seemingly they had skipped a generation, as the 
sociologists claim they sometimes do. What few 
sociologists had seen young Hornblower, con- 
sidered the question settled once and for all. 
Nevertheless, he had dash and a big yellow car, 
and Glenna was twenty-one. 


HUS we have bashful Orville coming to town in his father’s 

car, which should have been in the hospital for a few days’ 
observation, and Ed Hornblower, with as much confiderice as a 
rum-runner, in a car that he could barely turn around in the 
Lincoln Highway. 

Orville started for Glenna, but at that moment Hornblower 
was saying ‘May I have the pleasure of escorting you out to eat 
some strawberries?” 

For the briefest moment, Glenna fired a glance at Orville, but 
Hornblower was the early bird. 

“With pleasure,”’ she said. 

In a moment, side by side, the two were going out to the tables, 
while Orville stood there pretending that he had just come by to 
say a pleasant word. He stood there one awful moment, a dizzy 
sensation in his head, a sinking in his heart. 

Then he took Grace Kelly in, but it might as well have been 
Grandma Gudridge. 

At last, the festival (so-called) was over, and people began 
telling each other what a good time they had had, which is all 
right at a strawberry festival, provided it is given under the 
auspices of a church. Hornblower elbowed his way with Glenna 
through the strawberry jam, got into the big yellow car, and 
Orville, standing alone in the doorway, watched them go sailing 
lown the street . . . 


I saw her down getting fitted to a new dress. 
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As the days went by, Hornblower’s attentions to Glenna in- 
creased. No day went by without her hearing from him. 
If he didn’t get to Junction City to see her, he would call up from 
Kansas City, and then pretty’ soon a messenger would come 
around with one of those boxes of candy that has enough ribbon 
on it to be Queen of the May, with a few pieces of chocolate cower- 
ing in compartments. 

The third week old man Whipple, who ran the greenhouse, 
began to call Hornblower by his first name. 

And Glenna liked it; the rush and glamour of Hornblower’s 
attentions swept her off her feet. Few, indeed, are the girls 
who object to having a car waiting for them every time they step 
out, with a good-looking chauffeur eager and anxious to turn the 
world upside down for them. Glenna was shut up in the bank all 
day, making crooked marks on straight lines, and when the day 
was over it was mighty nice to step outside and fill her lungs with 
air that wasn’t full of dollar marks. 

Yet she sometimes thought of Orville and his little car. She 
thought of his clear blue eyes, his brown hair, the cow-lick stand- 
ing up so humorously; she liked them. But Orville seemed to avoid 
her, and meanwhile there was Hornblower, the dazzling, strewing 
roses. 


NE day Sam Roodle stopped in at the Huff place with de- 
pressing news. 

“Say, didja hear that Glenna is going to Big Foot Lake on her 
vacation, and that your friend Hotnblower is going to be there, 
too? Yes, it’s true,” finished Sam with all the cheerfulness of a 
mortician. 

And Orville found that indeed it was true. Glenna was going 
to the lake with her mother, whom until now Orville had always 
esteemed highly, and Hornblower in all his yellow glory was to 
be there. Orville knew what this meant—vacation time, a beauti- 
ful lake with canoes built for two, dances at the club-house, 
parties, a moon as big as Australia, Hornblower spending money 
every time he saw ‘a man who would take it—no girl on earth 
could withstand it. 

Glenna would come back with a diamond as big as a hen egg on 
her finger. 

And then, some terrible day Hornblower would lead her down 
the aisle at high noon, while somebody expensively played Lohen- 
grin (so badly misnamed), and there would be the ceremony of 
the ring, when a rope should take the leading part. 

Orville groaned as he thought of it. No—no—he could not 
bear it. He must pump up his courage and do something before 
the world came to an end—at least, all of the world that he was 
interested in. : 

“Yep,” said Sam, cheerfully, “she’s going a week from today. 
By the way,” he 
continued, “‘did you hear that they robbed an- 
other bank over in Grundy county yesterday?” 

“T hope so,” said Orville. 


WEEK from today! And for a moment he 
thought of how a condemned prisoner must 
feel. 

If he could_only be alone with Glenna a few 
minutes—with nobody around—then he could 
tell her how small the planetary system seemed in 
comparison to her. And then maybe—oh maybe! 
—she would say “Yes.” His heart leaped at 
thought of it. 

Orville called up to ask to come to see her;,she was awfully 
sorry, but she wasn’t free today. Well, then, could he come 
tomorrow? She was awfully sorry, but tomorrow was a terribly 
busy day. Could he walk home with her from the bank? She was 
awfully sorry, but she had a previous engagement. Could he 
come around for a minute after supper? She was awfully sorry, 
but she had just promised that evening. Could he come to see her 
Sunday? She was awfully sorry, but she had to pack all day 
Sunday. 


NLY three days left—two days—one day. Tomorrow Glenna 
would go on her vacation; when she éame back she would 
have the hen egg on her finger. And yet Orville felt that if he 
could just get to see her alone, he could conquer his timidity and 
tell her what was seething in his soul. But how? 
Glenna was to work at the bank all day, and in the evening take 
the train with her mother for Big Foot Lake. 
Maybe he could wait for her in the morning, as she went to work, 
and get a few minutes alone with her. The more he thought about 
it the better it seemed. The next morning he hurried to Junction 


City, but Glenna had already gone to the bank. That evening, 


when she came home, she would be in a rush to’catch the train, 
her mind would be on the trip, and hope would be crushed to 
earth to rise no more. [Continued on page 32 
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-/\Uidsummer Cardening 


OSE pests and diseases take no summer vacations 
-_ This applies particularly to plant-lice, black spot and 
mildew. Plant-lice, which suck the juices from the 

\ » tender growing shoots, can be controlled effectively by 


the use of a good contact insecticide. A single appli- 
cation is not enough. Up and at ’em as often as the pests are present. 

Another rose enemy causing trouble now, if ignored in early 
summer, is black spot. The disease is just what the name sug- 
gests—the leaves of plants are covered with spots more or less 
circular and black. Often the disease causes complete defoliation. 

Two things are required in a fungicide to control this, as well 
as other fungous diseases of the rose. The material applied must 
protect the plant, and be as inconspicuous as possible when put 
on the plants. Lime sulfur and Bordeaux mixture color the foli- 
age excessively. Some of the commercial dusts and sprays are 
more satisfactory than these old remedies. 

Climbing roses should be pruned when flowering is over. Cut 
out all dead wood, weak branches and old canes. 


gy 
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TAKING and plenty of water are two things quite essential in 

growing dahlias. Dahlias are heavy drinkers. 

In tying to stakes, use soft. material that will not cut the stalks. 
The tying material should hold main stem and side branches. 

Disbudding will increase the size of blooms. There is no set 
rule for disbudding. One method calls for removal of the three 
pairs of flower buds just below the terminal bud. This will pro- 
duce good flowers; further disbudding will increase the size and 
give longer stems for cutting. 


ESET peonies every seven years’ is a.common saying. There 

is little foundation for this. Sometimes plants will remain 
for ten years or longer in the same location and bloom abundantly. 
The best plan is to divide and reset when plants show evidence of 
overcrowding. 

Late summer is a good time to do this work. The plants will 
then become established before winter. 

Planting peonies too deep is a common cause of trouble. There 
should be not more than two inches of soil over the crown. Plant- 
ing too deep is thought to be responsible for a root-rot that keeps 
peony blossoms from opening. 

New plantings of peonies can be made in Jate summer or fall. 


@ 2 


UTTING and burning the tops of strawberries soon after 
fruiting will help to control insect pests and diseases. Right 
after burning, cultivate the bed thoroughly to stimulate develop- 
ment of new leaves. 
Late-summer plantings of strawberries can be made by using 


potted plants. The gardener who wants to produce his own 
plants can sink pots into the ground and train the runners over 
them. After the runner has set root in the pot, it can be cut 
loose from the parent plant. Invert the pot, tap gently to loosen 
the soil, then set the new plant in the desired location without 
disturbing the roots. 


~~) ~™ 
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HEN asters quit growing in midsummer, and the leaves 

turn yellow or wilt in the sun, draw the soil away from roots 
and look for root-lice. You can be pretty sure of finding them— 
bluish-green or white insects attached to the roots. 

These pests are fostered by garden ants, which take care of the 
eggs during winter, then transfer the young lice to the roots, along 
which burrows have been made. 

In fighting these pests, first get rid of the ants. The use of 
tobacco dust is fairly effective against the lice. Mix equal parts 
of slaked lime and fresh tobacco dust and work thoroughly into 
the soil. If the soil is dry, give it a good watering after this treat- 
ment. 

y Py 
Y hardy phlox is changing color. A clump that has always 
been pure white has two stalks of purplish-red flowers.” 
Thus an amateur gardener remarks. 

This is not a case of changing color, for phlox doesn’t act that 
way. The stalks of purplish-red flowers are borne by a plant 
that has come from seed. In most cases seedlings will bear magenta 
flowers. 

In order to keep hardy phlox true to name (and thus saye your 
color scheme), cut off flower stalks as soon as flowers wither. 
This not only prevents seedling plants, but extends the blooming 
period up to the time of the first frost. 


RIS set in July or August will bloom the following year. If 

the soil is dry at planting time, water the lower root area of the 
planting hole. Keep soil dry on top, to prevent baking. 

The iris-lover wants not only varieties which are grand during 
the height of the blooming season, but he wants the flowers to 
come early and stay late. To get these results, dwarf and inter- 
mediate varieties are desirable. 

As for colors, there is no end. There are the lavenders, laven- 
ders of pinkish cast, pinks of redder tone, light to deep blues, 
blended and bronzed purples, deep purples, red-tone purples, yel- 
lows, yellow mixed with blue, yellow with purple or red-brown 
falls, whites, white and purple bi-colors, frilled whites, etc. 

Why, the average gardener hasn’t learned anything about the 
wide range of color and the length of blooming season of iris. 
Try a few new ones this year. A single plant multiplies rapidly. 
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rown Jells his CRAIN 


‘But the size of his check depends on how his grain is graded—there 


are several wrong ways and one right way 





HERE is perhaps no farm business By F. E. ROBBINS and he holds it perpendicular to the edge of the 


transaction which causes so much kettle, not slanting. He levels the kettle with 


| - 
dissatisfaction, as the marketing of Purdue University three zigzag strokes. 
the farm grain crop. With the “And so little a difference as this makes a 
, federal standardization of grain definitely outlined, difference?’ you ask. Yes, as much as a half-pound to the meas- 
and the information easily accessible to those interested, there ured bushel; and some methods will make as much as four or five 
should be very little cause for this situation to exist. But pounds difference. Enough to change the grade, certainly. 
the fact remains that there is altogether too much confusion But test-weight alone may not determine the grade of the grain, 


but also the amount of moisture 
the grain contains, or the per 





The method of sampling grain shown 
in these three photos is wrong—a cent of damaged kernels. 

wrong method won’t bring the right And a point not generally 
results. The right way to take a understood should be _ noted 
sample is to plunge the slotted trier here: that is, the lowest factor 
(lower photo) down and get several determines the grade. As an 
aaa ag from different parts of the example, suppose Brown’s wheat 
load. This trier is really nothing but graded No. 2 on test-weight 
two slotted tubes, one inside the other. 3 , S oe om 
After it is plunged into the grain ~*‘” 
closed, the inner tube is turned, thus 

opening and closing the slots 








































on moisture and No. 3 
on damage. Then his entire ship- 
ment of wheat would grade no 
higher than No. 3. 

Let us watch the ele- 
vator man grade Brown’s 
wheat on damaged ker- 
nels and material other 
than wheat which is in 
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ne : — the sample. The first 
a in this important transaction. elevator man will pick up 
nae Part. of this confusion is due a handful of grain and 
to lack of information on the none too carefully look it 
part of the farmer, and part of over and estimate the 
it to the lack of application of 
“in the correct methods of grading 
ts by some elevator men. 
Let us go with Brown to sell 
his wheat at the country eleva- 
he tor. It is quite a long haul and 
the road is none too smooth. 
ng We arrive at the clevator. If the elevator man 
of is not following federal standard methods, he 
ie may climb upon the hub of the wagon wheel 
to and draw his testing kettle through the 
“~ grain, or sink the kettle into the grain and 
dip up the grain with his hands. He will 
probably level it off with the beam of his 
tester. These three operations are shown in 
ws the photos across the page. 
; Test-Weight per “Bushel 
- UT if he is more progressive and wants to do 
nt it the correct way, he will use a grain-trier percentage of damage and other material in the grain. 
““ and take several samples from various parts of the : But not so the other man. He will have a mixer, 
wagon and mix them together. He will as it is called, which cuts the sample down into any 
= pass this sample over his standard grain- desired amount, and the small amount will be similar 
ng | sieves to remove the dockage, and then to the large sample. Then he will carefully go over 
- weigh it on his tester, which has a the sample and pick out the damaged kernels 
standard-size hopper, the bottom of and other material not wheat, weigh them 
which is just two inches above the top separately on accurate balances, and thus 
of the quart kettle. determine the grade according to the percentage 
if The result—a correct test-weight per of damaged grain and other material found in 
wd bushel ’ age pea “ee the sample. 
“And why all this?” you ask. is is . 
™ why: The test-weight per bushel is one : Moisture Content Important 
of the grading factors for grain. r this of any advantage to Brown?” you 
” When Brown arrived at the elevator ask. It means a great deal to him, because he 
after his long, rough haul, the light stuff is a careful farmer and produces wheat of good 
™ was on top, and dipping or sinking the kettle in the grain gets quality and clean. He should not be compelled to take the same 
¥ only the lighter portion; and, too, the impact of the grain going price for his wheat that his neighbor receives, because his neigh- 
e into the kettle is different from the method of having it fall a bor grows a poor quality of grain and it is full of weed seeds and 
a standard distance from a standard hopper into a quart-size stand- dirt. The proper grading plays square with the farmer and also 
ard kettle. Also, the dockage has been removed in the latter enables the elevator man to handle his grain in a more businesslike 
- instance before the test-weight is taken, and often this factor alone manner with mutual benefit to himself and his patrons. 
m is enough to change the grade. Suppose it is corn Brown has taken to market—new corn, we 
a If you will note carefully, too, you will see that the more- will say. Moisture content is frequently the grading factor. It 
progressive elevator man uses a wooden stick with rounded edge, is very essential that the moisture test be correctly run and 
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correctly read. If the’ elevator mon in making the test turns 
the flame out at 190°, the corn in the flask will be a brown 
color, similar to parched corn, and there will be only a thin 
film of oil on top of the water in the graduate. However, if the 
temperature is run higher than this, the corn will be black 
and there will be a thicker layer of oil on the water, 

and also more water. 

If now the reading is made above the oil instead of 
below, which is the correct way, it may easily change 
the grade one grade. For example—if the reading is 
made below the oil and reads 15.4 per cent moisture, 
the corn will grade No. 2. But suppose it is read 
above the oil and reads 16.2 per cent moisture. This 
would make it grade No. 3. 

We will assume Brown has 2,000 bushels of corn 
No. 2 corn is selling at $1.12 and No. 3 corn at 
$1.07—a difference of five cents. Brown will 
receive just $100 more for his corn under the 
correct method of grading. Is he interested in 
correct methods of grading? Decidedly so. 
And he should be. 


Grading by Licensed I nspectors 


T is possible, at a small expense, for a 
farmer, or any one else, to have a sample of 
wheat, shelled corn or oats inspected and 
graded by a grain inspector who has been 


charges must be “‘reasonable.”’ Therefore, the fee 
should be ascertained by writing the inspector. 


Grade Covers Sample Only 


HEN a grade is established for a sample sent 

to an inspector, the certificate returned by the 
inspector specifically states that the grade assigned 
applies to the sample only. That is, the 
grade does not apply to the entire amount 
of grain from which the sample was taken. 

While the grade may represent all-the grain, 
provided the sample was taken according to 
the instructions given by the grain-supervision 
office, the inspector is not permitted to certify 
to the grade of anything but the sample itself. 
Where a purchase and sale are involved, 
however, the parties interested may agree to 
a representative sample; and, by contract, 
they may further agree that the grade of such 
sample shall apply to the entire lot from which 
the sample was taken. 

The sample should be at least two quarts in 
size, of which one and one-eighth pints or 
more should be enclosed in a clean, air-tight 
container, and the remainder in a clean cloth 
sack. The entire sample may be enclosed in 
the air-tight container if desired. Grain 
samples sent in a paper bag or in a cigar-box 

















ice , > Sanrot: ? wake =~ “= 
licensed by the Secretary of Agre ulture. | 2 or other makeshift container will not be in- 
mailing a sample of the correct size, in the form Samples from various parts of spected and graded by licensed inspectors. 

presses by the rusts and reguiations'ol the the wagon-box are mixed and The benefit and satisfaction to the farmer 
Secretary of Agriculture, any one can learn passed over the standard country grain-dealer or miller, in having 
just how that particular sample grades accord- grain-sieves samples 7 oak shelled pany or cats si 


spected and graded, must be obvious. To 
the farmer, it is a satisfaction to have first- 
hand information as to the correct grade of 
his grain. For the country grain-dealer and 
the small miller, inspecting and grading will 
serve asa check on their own grading when 
buying from the farmer and will 
make their own application of the 
federal grades-more accurate. 
The time is not far dis- 






















Note photos above. The kettle is stroked with a wooden stick held vertical (left), 

not slanting as at right. The leveling is done with three zigzag strokes. In 

reading the graduate (lower right) for grade of corn, read below the oil instead 
of above 





ing to the official grain standards of the United States. The grade 
and the dockage of that particular sample will be determined the 
same as for samples graded at the market centers. 

The offices of the federal grain supervision of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., do not inspect and grade 

wheat and shelled corn and oats, 

except in the case of appeal against 

the grade assigned by a licensed in- 

spector, or in case of a dispute over 
uninspected grain. 

The offices of the federal grain 
supervision do, however, give those 
who wish to have 
samples _ inspected 
and graded __sitthe 
names of the nearest 
inspectors, and ad- 
vise regarding the 
necessary method of 
taking and sending 
samples. 

There is no pre- 
scribed fee fof having 
a sample inspected 















This mixer cuts the sample down into 
any desired amount, which will be 
similar to the large sample 


tant when all grain will be sold according to 
standard methods of grading. And when this 
time does come, the farmer will have more 
confidence in the grade he receives at the ele- 
vator, and the elevator man will find that the 
good will of the farmer thus obtained, and the 
and graded; but the profit derived from this better method of han- 
rules and regulations dling grain, will more than pay for the equip- 
of the Secretary of ment needed and the time necessary to grade the grain properly. 
require Nor will all the profit go to the elevator man—the farmer will 























Damaged kernels and foreign ma- 
terial are picked out and weighed on Agriculture 


accurate balances that the inspection get his share, too. 
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“C)HAT'S the Flen’s Worst 
“The roundworm,” western poultrymen (S;NEM Y ? 
say. And here are control measures e 


OME years ago I- put this B S B F divides into two, then four, eight, 
question to the practical ry TANLEY : REEBORN sixteen parts; and finally an infinite 
poultrymen who were bring- University of California number of divisions occur, which 
ing their poultry troubles to gradually round into shape until at the 

the branch laboratory of fhe experiment station. The end of from 14 to 21 days a complete worm is coiled in the egg. 
answer was 100 per cent roundworms. The sketches A, B, C, D show the four stages of development. 
Believing that possibly the answers were tinged with a “desire Stage D is the infective stage. When one of these eggs con- 
to please,’’ inasmuch as the poultrymen all knew I was particularly taining a developed worm is eaten by another hen, the shell is 
interested in these parasites, we made another test. This time 50 quickly digested and the young worm, weaving itself into the 
poultrymen with large commercial flocks were questioned by an crypts of the intestinal lining, grows rapidly for a period of about 
a week. It then trusts itself to the “wide open spaces”’ 


extension worker. The result was, 48 answered round- 
worms, one coccidiosis and one chicken-pox. of the intestinal canal and comes to full maturity in 
about a month. 


The name roundworm covers a multitude of different 
Dry Soil and Sunlight 


worms that belong to the order Nematoda, all of which 

are technically roundworms. When the poultryman says 

the roundworm, however, he refers to the one commonly E have no very definite data concerning the actual 

known as the large intestinal roundworm, or Ascaridia length of life of the roundworm. Our laboratory birds 
that were not treated, but kept as controls, eliminated 
about 8 per cent of their roundworm population per 

month. These were kept for over six months, and in- 

asmuch as nearly 100 birds have been under this type of 

observation, it seems safe to assume that the results can 

be interpreted to mean that the average length of life is 

about a year. 

The logical point of attack in control would seem to 
be the destruction of these eggs on the premises before 
healthy birds have a chance to eat them. However, 
experiments along this line have always ended in failure 
when tested along practical lines. Ordinary disinfectants 
are useless. The worm eggs mature in corrosive sub- 
limate and hydrochloric acid mixtures that will burn the 
ordinary person’s skin. 

Dryness is the most powerful killing agent that has yet 
been discovered. A few hours’ exposure to the sun on 
the surface of dry soil is fatal to the eggs in whatever stage 
they may happen to be; but if covered by a mass of 
droppings or under an inch of soil, they live indefinitely. 
Exposure on the surface in bright sunlight is not effective 
if their surroundings are moist. 

The drying out of the yards and buildings would seem 
to be an exceedingly simple procedure, if the wet areas 
surrounding the drinking-troughs could be eliminated. 
This has been practised by placing the troughs on a cleated 
framework which covers a pit filled at the bottom with 
- coarse gravel. The excess water then drops through the 
C framework and is filtered into the ground below the sur- 

face, thus eliminating the customary wet, muddy area 
about the trough. This practise helps matters in sections 
where summers gre dry, but it is not a cure-all. 

If the eggs of roundworms can not be destroyed outside 
the body, the next best bet would be to destroy the young 
worms as they hatch from the egg in the, bird’s alimentary 
canal. This can be accomplished—at least it has been 
done experimentally—by continual feeding of high-grade 
tobacco-dust containing 2 per cent nicotine as 2 per cent 
of the mash, or by the continual use of a dependable worm 

D emulsion. 

The expense, labor involved and capricious appetites 
of infested birds sometimes render these methods only partly 
effective, and our faith must be placed in cure rather than pre- 
vention. This is accepted as inevitable rather than desirable. 


lineata, 

The female of this worm is from two and one-half to 
three inches long, glistening white, about the thickness of 
the lead in a pencil, and slightly tapered at both ends. 
The males are slightly shorter, and the posterior end of the 
body is apt to be looped in a single turn. 

The favorite haunt of these parasites is in the small 
intestine about a foot below the loop of the duodenum, 
which follows immediately behind the gizzard. Here they 
lie in the canal and absorb the food that should be passed 
through the walls of the alimentary canal for the nutrition 
of the bird 

Perhaps more important than the actual loss of food 
is the poisoning of the infested bird by the by-products of 
the worms. Parasitic worms are able to remain unharmed 
in the alimentary canal when other similarly constituted 
animals are digested, through the action of an anti-ferment 
which resists the action of the digestive ferments. This 
anti-ferment or some allied substance produced by the 
worms is absorbed through the lining of the intestine and 
is circulated throughout the body of the bird by the blood 
stream. The thymus, a ductless gland of the neck, which 
has been associated with both egg production and the 
approach of maturity, has been shown to be affected by 








this toxin. 
Roundworms Cause Malnutrition 


ALNUTRITION is always present in heavy infesta- 

tions. This is caused probably by a number of con- 
tributing factors: The worms present in the intestine 
absorb food that should be available to the bird; the ap- 
petite becomes “finicky’’ and the bird does not eat the 
normal amount of food; the catarrhal condition of the 
hird’s intestine caused by the irritation of the worms’ 
bodies and their secretions prevents the proper absorption 
of food material; and in addition the egg production is 
affected materially. 

The outward appearances or symptoms of worminess 
are not definite enough to mean much in a diagnosis. The 
pullet never “grows up”; it is thin to the point of emaci- 
ation; its appetite is capricious; its plumage rough and 
bedraggled; the comb and wattles are small and extremely pale. 

In other words, the bird is in poor condition, as shown by a 
series of symptoms that might be caused by any number of differ- 
ent primary causes. The real and only test, therefore, is the Tobacco Dust and Nicotine Sulfate 


autopsy of a few worthless runts to determine the presence of the 
worms, or the finding of masses of worms on the dropping-boards ERMS and Beach, California Station, found in 1916 that 
that have been voided either naturally or by a bird about to die. decoctions of tobacco stems would cause elimination of large 
The adult female worms, from their position in the bird’s in- numbers of worms, but the toxicity was great in some cases and 
testine, liberate thousands of worm eggs each, which pass out with egg production suffered heavily. Later, I checked the observa- 
the bird’s droppings. These eggs are too small to be differentiated tions of a practical poultryman that tobacco dust known to 
from any other material with which they may be mixed, but in contain 2 per cent nicotine fed as 2 per cent of the mash for a period 
a pure culture the individual eggs can be seen as tiny white specks of one month would eliminate all the intestinal worms. 
Experimentally, this type of treatment was nearly perfect, but 
when introduced into field practise it left [Continued on page 36 





against a black background. 
A few hours after leaving the bird’s body, this interior mass 
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J OUR YEARS ago, when the odor 
) of oil threatened to smell the 


Republican Party out of its 

trenches, Senator Moses, Repub- 

. lican of New Hampshire, said: 

“The principal asset of the G. O. P. is the 

calm, cautious and consistent character of 
Calvin Coolidge.” 

The President gave a consistent account 
of himself when he vetoed the MeNary- 
Haugen Bill at the end of May. But he was 
neither “calm” nor “cautious” in the ve- 
hemence of his message of disapproval which 
astonished most people in Washington 

It was a matter of general anticipation 
that the Senate would sustain Mr. Coolidge’s 
veto. But not many authorities imagined 
he would be upheld by so narrow a margin 
as four Senate votes. 

ey 
EARLY everybody in Washington ex- 
pected, in the first blush of excitement 
over the veto, that the Democrats would not 
fail to capitalize the farm situation to their 
political advantage. 

On paper, Democratic Senators made a 
better showing as pro-McNary-Haugenites 
than did the Republicans. That is to say, 29 Democrats voted to 
repass the surplus legislation over the President's veto, as against 
only 20 Republicans who preferred “standing by the President” 
to standing by the farmer. 

e 2 
S a matter of fact, party lines were criss-crossed and smashed, 
in all directions on the various McNary-Haugen votes. 
Politicians noted as very significant the votes of New York’s two 
Tammany Democratic Senators, Copeland and Wagner, to over- 
ride the President’s veto. But there’s about as little party con- 
sistency in farm legislation as there is in prohibition. 

Just the same, the shrewdest guessers in Washington, on the 
threshold of the two conventions, were persuaded that the Demo- 
crats at Houston would go farther than the Republicans at Kansas 
City in espousing the rural cause. 

z é 
UPPORTERS of agricultural measures were not slow to note 
that with almost the same stroke of the Presidential pen that 
signed the veto message, Mr. Coolidge signed the Jones-White 
Merchant-Marine Bill, 
granting assistance to 
American shipping. 

During the Presidential 

and Congressional cam- 


How political Washington 
views the failure of the fifth 
McNary-Haugen Bill @ @ 


FREDERIC WILLIAM 
WILE McNary-Haugen defeat. They've claimed 





The Farm Journal 


ONG before this page of The Farm Journal 
can be read, the agricultural world will 


hoe be aware of the immediate effect of the 
C MecNary-Haugen defeat upon the Republi- 


up with revived vigor the moment the 

McNary-Haugen failure became a fact. 
These lines were written on the eve of the 

convention, and while Washington was 


can national convention. The Kansas City 
ticket will be named and in the field. 

The country will know whether the man 
held responsible by certain farm leaders for 
recent agricultural events in Washington— 
Herbert. Hoover—was able, or not, to over- 
come the hostility against him, which welled 


hearing ominous tidings from the Corn Belt, 
to the effect that farmers would turn to the 
Democratic Party in case either Coolidge 
or Hoover were nominated at Kansas City. 


ASHINGTON regards as curious the 
persistent inclination of some agricul- 
tural leaders to shoulder Hoover, not. Cool- 
idge, with the principal blame for the 


all along, as everybody knows, that the 

Secretary of Commerce is the man who has 
plaved ‘‘Mephistopheles” to the President’s ‘“‘Faust’’ throughout 
the whole drama of agricultural relief. 

Washington can not understand why, if the Californian would 
be wholly unacceptable to the farming West, the Vermonter now 
in the White House, who actually and personally condemned McNary- 
Haugenism to oblivion, would not be even more so. Yet the Des 
Moines war-cry referred to above is the first and only declaration 
Washington has heard that the President would not be supported 
if nominated. 

e é 

HERE is no politics in the choice of the President's summer 

vacation-spot, in Wisconsin. 

The plain fact of the matter seems to be that “Cal” wants 
to fish, and that former Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, “‘sold’’ 
him the idea that the region adjacent to the lower reaches. of 
Lake Superior is one of the traditional fishermen’s paradises of 
which anglers delight to hear ever and anon. 

2 e ; 
OUR scribe asked an agricultural authority, fresh from lam- 
entations over the McNary-Haugen disaster, what the farmer 
got out of the first session 
of the Seventieth Con- 
gress, anyhow. He said: 

“In the little the farm 
organizations salvaged, 
the principles involved in 





paigns which will soon 
have the center of the 
stage, much undoubtedly 
will be made of the 
double-barreled slap thus 
handed the farmer at the 
close of the late un- 
pleasantness. 

The Jones-White Bill is 
the strongest stimulant, 
given to shipping since 


the tax bill are probably 
our greatest victory. Four 
main features in the meas- 
ure, as it finally went to 
the President, make up 
the principal tax tenets 
held by the Farm Bureau 
and the Grange. Farm 
organizations have re- 
ceived many sincere com- 
pliments on their thought- 





the World War. First 
there is a $250,000,000 
fund to be loaned to 
private shipbuilders, at 
rates equivalent to the 
lowest rate at which gov- 
ernment securities can be 
sold. Ordinarily, this 
would be less than 4 per 
cent. Up to three-fourths 
of the value of the vessel 
may be borrowed, and the 
period may be up to 20 
years. 

Cheap marine insurance 
will be provided by the 
Government on all ves- 
sels constructed under 
those conditions, or used 
in carrying United States 


mails. for which are now being considered 








The tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington as it is at present. This, 
however, is only the base for a much more elaborate memorial, designs and 


ful and sound position on 
tax policies, particularly 
in contrast with prin- 
ciples advocated by va- 
rious banking and com- 
mercial interests, notably 
the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

“The four main features 
involved are: (1) mini- 
mum reduction of federal 
taxes at this time; (2) 
consequent substantial 
payments in reduction of 
the public debt and re- 
lief from heavy interest 
charges; (3) retention of 
federal inheritance tax; 
(4) repeal of the 
sales-tax idea.” 
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With those critical, experienced gray eyes on her, she felt a sickening doubt 


a 


f 


e | 


Wot 


a 


V 


ARDLY had Val Morissey closed the door of her 
room behind her when she opened it again to 
take one of Jim Gaynor’s roses and pin it on her 


coat, as nearly over her heart as she could place it. 

“To help me to good 

luck,” she whispered. “One of his 

roses! Luck for me, and maybe 
luck for / 

At. 12.15 she was giving her name 
rather timidly to an ancient sentinel 
who guarded the editors of the 
Olympian from irrelevant intruders. 

Presently she stood in a large, 
light room which seemed to be all immense windows and huge 
mahogany desk, big chairs and rugs. There she was greeted with 
a cordiality which experience of the Marlton Gazette hadn’t taught 
her to expect from editors. 

The Olympian,was directed by several intelligences, but her 
man (as she began almost at once to think of him) was Mr. Moreton 
Lawrence. He it was who had telephoned her, and his signature 
had been on the letter which only yesterday had changed her 
whole life. Yesterday. Was it only yesterday? 

“And here’s my brother Henry,” -he introduced the playwright 
who was “interested”’ in Val’s story. 

Another editor appeared presently a young woman, Miss Wil- 
son, whom Val would have envied no longer ago than yesterday. 
She greeted Val pleasantly, but seemed worn. Wonderful to be 
not much more than a girl, and helping to edit such a magazine 
as the Olympian! But how far more wonderful it was now to be 
Val Morissey, who might be going to help Jim Gaynor, than to 
be any one else on earth! 

They all praised “The Great Situation,’ and presently arrived 
the artist, Van den Eynde, a tall man withya heavy face and keen 
eyes. He apologized for being late. His car had broken down, 
etc. Luncheon had waited only for him, and Val was led into a 


Part III—By the girl 


ALICE M. WILLIAMSON 


Illustrated by DONALD S. HUMPHREYS 


(reat. \ttuation 


charming room with Chippendale furniture and many flowers. 
First they talked illustrations, and then Henry Lawrence began 
about the play. 
“Moretor tells me you already have some ideas of your own 
on the subject, Miss Morissey,’”’ he said. And the clever faces 
round the luncheon table smiled at 
Their smiles had that 
same benevolent incredulity she had 
recognized in the editor’s voice over 
the telephone. 


AL suddenly felt very young 

and insignificant. She knew that 
she was a poorly-dressed, perhaps 
provincial-looking little girl, to these people, considerate as they 
were toward her. And she was sure none of them believed that 
her “‘play ideas” could compare with whatever Henry Lawrence 
had in his mind. 

His brother had spoken modestly of Henry’s successes over the 
phone, but Val, being a journalist, though a country one, knew 
something of what went on in the great world, and she knew 
that Henry Lawrence had scored at least two very big successes; 
one in London, one in New York. 

She was tempted humbly to efface herself. But she hesitated 
only a few seconds. After the famous playwright had sketched 
his dramatic version of her story, it would seem an impertinence 
to insist, “No, mine is better!’’ Her chance was to speak first, 
and now was the moment. 

“T sat up most of last night jotting down what I thought of,” 
she said, pretending composure she was far from feeling. “I was 
so afraid I might lose the thoughts if I didn’t get them on paper, 
the way one does with plots in dreams. May I tell you what I 
worked out, if you won't be bored?” 

“Why certainly, of course, tell us by all means”—a general 
murmur of politeness. 

Val was frightened at first, and with those critical, experienced 
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gray eves on her, she felt a sickening doubt of her own inspiration 
Perhaps it hadn’t been inspiration after all! Perhaps, in their 
hearts, these people would be making fun of her conceit! And 
then once more she saw Jim Gaynor’s face 

“My only friend in my own state,” he had written on the card 
that came with the roses. And she had that card inside her blouse 
now. When she breathed she could feel the touch of it on her skin. 


HE girl began to speak rapidly and clearly. She missed not a 

detail she had noted on paper last night, yet she didn’t use a 
superfluous word. She felt the play as she saw it, building up 
even more effectively than she had built it 
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at it, and would sue you for a million dollars to begin with 
“Would he?” The playwright cut his brother short. ‘Unless 
the cap fits him, or his wife, for that matter, why should he 
come into the open and deliberately put it on?” | 
“Yes, but,”” Moreton Lawrence broke in, ““Miss Morissey makes 
Garth governor of his state in the play, whereas he’s a senator in 
the story. Great Scott, Henry! Good as the play idea is—I 
think it’s better than the story—I’d no more publish it as a piece 
of fiction in the Olympian than I'd cut off my right hand!” 
“Maybe it wouldn’t do to come so nearsa big scandal in real 
life, and throw the guilt off the villain’s shoulders onto others, 
in a magazine tale,’ Henry admitted, 
== “but it will do in a play. It’s going to do! 








on paper; and when she cane to theend io ——>== 
each act, she hurried on lest an interruption 


should let. down the exalted mood she had ) The Story So Far 


reached—sure of herself and afraid of no one. 


the third and last act did she stop. For an 
instant there was silence, and she was i 


timidly. 
“I—do you think there’s anything in {/| 2 ; 

it—that I’ve improved on the story?’ she York hoeel, Val 

asked, looking straight at Henry Lawrence 
The young playwright bounced out of his | 


Val’s cold hands. ‘“Great!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Great, young woman! Miss Morissey, ||| for his troubles. 
this is great stuff you’ve worked out. 





“Henry’s right,”’ agreed Henry’s brother. _ | 


: 2 | Miss Valentine Morissey has just sold her 
Only at the climax she had planned for ff] gece successful amew Gee @ Gham deb 
lars, and with this money she has gone to 
New York to win fame and fortune. 
abashed. Her story is based on the life of ex- 
pes "3 ae iy Governor Gaynor and the actress-wife 
That’s all—it stops there,”’ she said, | who divorced him after he resigned his 
position under serious charges. Through 
a mishap in the dining-room of the New 
meets and becomes 
acquainted with Gaynor. 

She conceives the idea of writing a play 
based on her story, in the hope of vindi- 
chair, around the table, and shook both || ‘tims Gaynor. Stanley, the governor's 

| secretary, and Barstow, who married his 
, divorced wife, she feels, are responsible 


Be easy, Miss Morissey,”’ he added, turning 
his attention at last to the author of the 
situation, ‘‘if it comes to a libel suit, I’m the 
author who will do all the jail terms for the 
partnership!” 

“Thank you!” Val smiled. “That takes 
a weight off my mind!” 


AVE you written any other plays?” 
asked Miss Wilson. 

“Only silly ones, which I see now, since I 
got this idea, are just nothing at all. 1 
never sent them to any manager. I hadn’t 
the cheek, even when I thought maybe 
they were pretty good.” 

“You must let me have a look at the lot 


Al- Jj Next day Val goes to lunch with the some day,” said the playwright, “when 
. . RS ae mn editor who bought her story, the artist 
night sessions certainly suit you! He } ; tant : Po 
. ; . | who is to illustrate it, and the editor’s 
laughed; but he looked excited. brother, a well-known playwright. 


we've chucked this one off our two chests. 
I’m taking it for granted that you’re going 
to let me tackle your ‘Great Situation.’ ” 











= The blood flew to Val’s cheeks which had 





“I’m not the judge he is, but to me, too, 
this sounds great stuff; what they call ‘big 
theater stuff.’ And yet it strikes one as sincere and poignant.” 

“It’s splendid,” put in Miss Wilson. ‘“But—if there is a 
‘but’—somehow I seem to have heard part of it before. Are you 
sure, Miss Morissey, that there’s never been a play somewhat on 
these lines—I mean, pieces of the plot used here and there?”’ 

“No, I think not—certainly none that I know of,” answered 
Val. 

“T know exactly what makes Miss Wilson feel that way,’’ said 
Van den Eynde. “Don’t any of you recollect it? When I read 
the story yesterday, Mr. Lawrence, I said to myself, ‘I wonder if 
this Miss Morissey had the Governor Gaynor case in mind?’ 
Not that her story was exactly like the case; but this play plot 
she’s been telling us——”’ 

“By jingo! Yes!’ exclaimed Moreton Lawrence. ‘Queer, very 
queer! The play is almost exactly like the Gaynor case in spots, 
but she’s worked it out in an entirely different way. It’s as if 
some belated detective work had been done on the Gaynor affair, 
and the man turned into a hero instead of being a rather con- 
temptible and cowardly villain.” 

“Of course!’’ echoed Miss Wilson. “I must have had the 
Gaynor business in the back of my mind when I was groping 
around for it, trying to think if there’d ever been such a play.” 


AL did not speak. No one seemed to expect her to speak. 

They were absorbed in each other’s speculations. Her heart 
was beating so hard it seemed as if it must burst. She had for- 
gotten her owr flash of realization last night. She had seen then, 
if only for a moment, that the play would be infinitely more like 
the “Gaynor Case” than the story. It was another thing than 
that comparatively weak bit of fiction. It was far more deserving 
of the title she’d chosen, ‘“The Great Situ: ‘ion.’ 

But—were they going to turn it down now because of its like- 
ness to the truth, and the unexpected twist she’d given to the 
truth ‘as known? She felt that she could not bear it if they did. 
It wasn’t the thought of losing her own chance which made her 
sick with fear. It was the thought of losing Gaynor’s chance for 
a new judgment by the public, offered by her. 

“TI was in England when the Gaynor sensation was on here,” 
Henry Lawrence was saying. ‘But of course I read about it. 
Now you bring it to my mind, I see there is a certain resemblance 
in Miss Morissey’s plot to that business. But the angle she takes 
is so different—I don’t really see that it matters.” 

Val breathed again. But Moreton Lawrence’s answer was a 
cold douche. They might have been discussing her affairs over 
her dead body! 

“Oh, Henry, you’re very bold and all that,’’ he said, ‘‘but you’ve 
never been through a libel suit. If such a play as that were pro- 
duced, it would stir up all the old row. You’d have a hornet’s 
nest around your ears. It’s practically an accusation of people 
who have never been even suspected of any connection with 
Gaynor’s guilt. Benton Barstow would be sure to take offense 





been so pale. Van den Eynde was watching 
her closely. ‘Beautiful,’ he was thinking. ‘Just irregular 
enough to be right. I'll do her for her own story, maybe.” 

“Will you really do the play?” asked Val. 

“Will 1? Wrench it away from me if you can! Of course, you 
must collaborate.” 

The girl laughed. ‘J—collaborate with the famous Henry 
Lawrence! You’re making fun of me!” 

“Far from it,” he insisted. ‘‘You know, when you began speak- 
ing of your ‘ideas’ for a play, I hardly took you seriously, in spite 
of your story’s being so good. I confess. But I take off my hat 
to you now, Miss Morissey. You're either a durable, permanent 
genius, or else you’re temporarily inspired. Time will show; 
anyhow, I’ll warm my hands at the divine fire while it lasts. Will 
you give me your scenario and let me work it roughly into acts? 
As soon as I’ve done that, I’ll come to you and we'll talk things 
over. Probably we'll fight furiously. I hope you won’t mind 
that?”’ 

“T shall like it!’ exclaimed Val. Her eyes shone. Inspiration! 
Yes, that was what had happened to her! She was inspired— 
partly by love of justice for a man she believed to be a martyr; 
parfly—ah, far more than half, she realized—by love for the 
man himself. 

“Come to think of it, you are from Gaynor’s state,’’ Moreton 
Lawrence said, abruptly. ‘‘Do you know him? Has he ever 
talked to you about his—what shall we call it———’”’ 

“Tragedy,” Val ventured to break in. ‘No, of course not, he 
has never spoken to me wa 

“About such things,’ she was ready to finish her sentence, 
and then to explain that she knew nothing of ex-Governor Gaynor 
except general gossip and newspaper news; that accident had 
brought them together at the St. Maurice and that her ideas as 
to the ‘‘plot’’ against him were her own. 

It happened, however, that Van den Eynde had something to 
say in’a hurry, and the girl’s answer was cut short. The illustrator 
must leave, or break an important engagement. Were the editor 
and the author both satisfied with his suggestions? He was in- 
terested in the play, of course, but he’d have to be running alon~' 

So the impression remained in the minds of all that Val Morissey 
had no personal acquaintance with the original of “John Garth.” 


VI 
HE most tumultuous twenty-four hours of life for Val Morissey 
were followed by a period of dreams. 

Jim Gaynor was out of New York, and Val had told herself 
that the city would be empty. But it wasn’t! The city was full 
of thoughts of him, and of the play which might help to revise the 
world’s judgment. 

Val dined with Henry Lawrence a few nights after their meet- 
ing, and as she listened to Lawrence read in a low voice the play 
he was working out from her scenario, she had an extraordinary 
sense of Gaynor’s presence. She seemed to see him sitting there, 
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his eyes fastened on Lawrence’s face as he mumbled lines and 
stage directions. There was something like horror and reproach 
in those eyes, instead of the gratitude which should have been 
there, and for the first time Val realized with a pang of fear, the 
liberty she and Lawrence had taken with this man’s ruined life. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, involuntarily, and the playwright looked 
up from his typed sheets in surprise. 

“Don’t you like the way I’m treating it?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes indeed,” Val assured him. “But suddenly it came 
to me that we’re getting too near—the—the truth. Have we the 
right?” 

“Of course we have!” said Henry. ‘‘We’re giving Garth a glo- 
rious halo, aren’t we?” 

“Of course,’ Valadmitted. ‘But, maybe, after all, we'd better 
not make him governor of a state. Couldn’t he be mayor of a big 
city, or something like that?” 

“Too weak,” said Henry. ‘Trust my experience. We're not 
sailing too near the wind, but just near enough. Our hero is 
alive, and if people do begin fitting shoes, they can fit crowns 
as well. This places the crown of voluntary self-sacrificing martyr- 
dom on Garth’s head. I’m afraid it’s too good to be true, that 
Lilian Gaynor and Barstow and the what’s-his-name secretary 
played any such tricks as we’re making them play. If they did, 
they deserve all we give them. If they didn’t, this won’t hurt 
them. It’s too fantastic—too sensational.” 

“T hope you're right!’ Val sighed. ‘Always I’ve felt that 
Governor Gaynor was unfairly treated—that there was a secret, 
a mystery, behind his giving up so easily. But, as you say, the 
way we treat the plot takes the resemblance away—at least 
enough so he oughtn’t to mind.” 

“Of course he oughtn’t to mind,”’ said Henry. ‘Besides, we 
don’t know him. His story is fair game for us both. We’re going 
to have the time of our lives out of this play, you and I. You'll 
be made, young lady! I don’t believe you realize vet the dazzling 
success this partnership is going to have. It will be what the 
tabloids call a Wow, the Wow of years, you mark my words!” 


HE did mark his words, and took comfort from them. After 

all, they confirmed her own first feeling. She, helped by 
Henry Lawrence, was going to do for ex-Governor Gaynor a service 
that no money could have bought for him. Even if he hated the 
publicity, he must rejoice in the end if it stirred up public opinion 
in his favor. 

Val dared not tell Lawrence how uncannily sure she was that, in 
the working out of the plot, she had hit upon the truth about 
Lilian Gaynor, Benton Barstow and Herbert Stanley. If she did 
tell, he might suspect the strong personal interest she took in Jim 
Gaynor, and how she had been hurt by the cruel buffeting he had 
received from the world. He might repeat all she said to his 
brother, and both men would know that “the silly child was in 
love with ex-Governor Gaynor.” And that was her own secret. 
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look for an actress of your type. Pity you can’t play it yourself! 
But, never mind, you'll get fame enough out of this, as it is!’’ 

Val was silent. His words of the other night: “We don’t know 
Gaynor, so his story is fair game for us both,” rang in her ears. 
Did it, from a man’s point of view, make so much difference that 
he would take liberties with a stranger’s life tragedy, but not that 
of a friend? 

Jim Gaynor had given those roses to her as a “friend.” Would 
he have forgotten her when he came back, or would he remember 
the promise he had claimed that they should meet? The girl 
began to dread his return, though she wished for it. 

Sometimes, in a panic, she was tempted to give up her beloved 
little pink-and-white room at the St. Maurice, and go somewhere 
else, to hide. Then she would never know whether Gaynor 
remembered or forgot. By the time the play appeared, sometime 
in the future, the name of Valentine Morissey would have lost 
all meaning for him. 


O you think my story in the Olympian will attract attention?” 
asked Val. 

““My brother will see to that,’’ grinned Henry Lawrence. “But 
I think it would on its own account.” 

“Do you know when it will appear?” the girl went on. “I 
haven’t heard from Mr. Moreton Lawrence lately.” 

“T thought you were writing him another story.” 

“He did ask me to, but my brain feels all wool, but only 
an inch wide! I suppose it’s the excitement about your play.” 

“Our play!’ he corrected her. ‘Save some of your excitement 
for the rehearsals. The story will be out the middle of next 
month. I think another month between that date and the first 
night of the play will be about right.”’ 

“Maybe you won’t find any one to produce it so soon,” Val 
suggested, timidly. That angle of play-producing had not been 
discussed between them. 

“Don’t worry!” exclaimed Lawrence. ‘Two or three of the best 
managers in New York have been at me for months to write a 
play. I've dropped a few hints already. When I drop a few 
more, they’ll be fighting for the chance. We'll come along in the 
right season when a few plays have failed, and the public gets 
hungry for something worth while.” 

After this conversation, Henry Lawrence in turn disappeared 
from New York, evidently to put the finishing touches on the play. 

Meanwhile, Val had not moved from the St. Maurice. She 
must find out—no matter what might happen afterward—whether 
Jim Gaynor wished to go on with their acquaintance or not. 


EN days later, as she started her modest dinner in the great 
dining-room, ex-Governor Jim Gaynor came back to the city. 
His tall figure loomed above her as he stopped to shake hands 
with the small girl in the dyed dress. Stanley was not with him. 
“T’m so glad you’re still here, Miss Morissey!”’ he said, in a voice 
that proved he was sincere. “I wonder— 
would you let me sit with you, at your 








& the play developed, it resembled more 
and more the Gaynor case, except for 
the turn it took in diverting the guilt from 
the hero to the woman in the case and the 
two men: Burleigh Boyne, who had her den dell 
under his thumb; and her husband’s 4 
treacherous secretary, who was under hers. dwell 

There was a scene in the second act where : 
“Taurel” was shown having her jewels 
imitated by an expert, and the genuine 
ones put into the safe-keeping of Boyne. wild 
This was followed by a bit of unexpected z 
blackmailing on the part of Sidney Hallam, 
and the discovery by Laurel that she was 
more in his power than he in hers. 

Each time that Val Morissey and Henry 
Lawrence met, he had thought of some 
new angle which added to the dramatic 


drous spell 


lorn, 





The Wood-Thrush 
From the shadowy depths of a hid- 
Far out where the sylvan spirits 
Comes a voice that weaves a won- 

O’er the heart of the woodland 
Sweet as a thrill of a love new born, 
Soft as the dew of a summer’s morn, 


Sad as the thought of a hope for- 


Is the call of this sylvan child. 


table? That would be something like a 
welcome back to New York!” 

“Oh, do!” cried Val, forgetting all about 
the story and the play for one light-hearted 
moment. “I’ve only just begun dinner.” 

“Even if you’d just finished I’d make you 
r stay with me now,” Gaynor said. 

With a smile, the waiter transferred 
flowers from the next table. Val was ter- 
ribly, dangerously happy! 

He asked her about herself, and she 
answered his questions meekly, like a child 
being catechized. 

“So you were a little journalist in Marl- 
ton!” Gaynor said, with his rather sad, 
rather tired, yet humorous smile. ‘And on 


Ollie Barnes. the Marlton Gazette! It didn’t like me.” 














“7 did!’ Val couldn’t help exclaiming; ‘I 





value of what had gone before or was to 
come. At the end of a fortnight he had 
“roughed in” the three acts, keeping mostly to Val’s scenario, 
except in the matter of the love interest. Val had made John 
Garth faithful in spite of all to his old love who had deserted 
and divorced him, but in Lawrence’s opinion that “wouldn’t do.” 

Laurel, discovering that Burleigh-Boyne had lost every cant 
she had helped him steal, had sold the jewels placed in his care; 
standing at last on the verge of bankruptcy, she must beg Garth 
to take her back. But Garth would refuse. 

The only other woman with an important part in the play, the 
humble stenographer who had outwitted Sidney Hallam, had 
saved Garth and won from him a better love than his attachment 


» Laurel. 
“IT see that girl looking like you,’’ Lawrence said. ‘We must 


always did.” 

He laughed kindly. “It’s a wonder you didn’t lose your job.” 

Val blushed so violently that the blood in her cheeks gave him 
an answer while her lips remained closed. 

“By Jove! you did lose it!’ he blurted. “You lost it gn my 
account.” ‘ 

“T resigned,” she said. 

“And just when was this?’’ Gaynor persisted. 

“The—the day we met here—in this hotel.” 

“Good Lord! how did that happen?” 

Val did not speak. He looked her straight in the eyes, and she 
saw in his some memory stirring. Then, suddenly, she guessed 
—with the queer intuitiveness she had about him—that he had 
recalled his conversation with [Continued on page 49 
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“Lou” Hoover, who early elected 
to “stick with her husband,” 
manned a machine gun, made 
a home in the desert, helped as 
a translator and copyist—and 
still is the gracious home-maker 


for her beloved family 


ROBABLY there is no 

lady, among the wives of 

prominent citizens, who 

has experienced more ad- 

venturous living. than 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover of California. 

She has lived through revolution 

where she regularly served food 

under fire; has been reported killed 

and read her own obituary; has 

cared for her children in desert 

regions where every emergency of 

the pioneer mother had to be pro- 

vided against; worked at trans- 

lating and copying; has met the 

exactions of foreign and American 

social seasons; all the while finding 

her greatest’. pleasure in her own 
family circle. 


KT this California woman has 

never consciously sought for 
adventure, although she has been 
unable to escape it. Danger, risk, 
uncertainty, have been a part of 
the cherished partnership of Mr 
and Mrs. Hoover. Other women 
find it necessary to stay at home, 
and for them it might be best, but 
for Mrs. Hoover there has been no 
place quite equal to the position 


at the side of her husband, regardless of where he might go. 
In those early days in California when Herbert Hoover was 
a senior at Leland Stanford University at Palo Alto, and Miss Here Mrs. 
Lou Henry was a freshman, and the blue skies and the rolling 
foot-hills, the whispering eucalyptus trees of the campus helped 
to stimulate a friendship which soon ripened to an enduring 
romance, little did the young engineer see his road to fame through 
things apart from his profession—revolutions, wars and _ politics. 
Immediately after their marriage, Mrs. Hoover was 
confronted with her first great decision. 
was given the opportunity of going to China to 
examine certain mining properties. The region 
which he was to explore was comparatively 
It certainly was difficult of 


unknown. 
access, and offered nothing of 
the comforts of life; instead, 
every inconvenience. 

It was in the days when the 
Manchu rule of China was 
crumbling. There was talk of 
revolution. ‘Foreign devils’ 
should be thrown out of the 
Celestial Kingdom, shouted the 
reactionaries. The trip prom- 
ised certain discomfort and pos- 
sible danger. 

But the young bride did not 


‘hesitate. The possibility of 


staying at home with friends to 
await her husband’s return did 
not tempt her. Her place, she 
said, was with him, and she was 
going along. 


NCE in.China, another 
branch in the road appeared. 
Many of the long-time residents 
pointed out to the couple the 
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on slaughter. 


Her husband 
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The home of the Hoover family in Washington 





cohesion and unity of effort. 
took command of the food supply, while Herbert took over the 
tusk of providing for the military defense. 

The defenses consisted in part of sugar-barrels and rice-bags. 
Behind these Mrs. Hoover served food and drink to the defenders, 
and here she once manned a machine gun, and did her 

part in holding off the Boxers. 
She bore a charmed life. Serving tea, dodging 
bullets to get sugar from the barrels with 
which to sweeten it, and rationing the 
food, left little opportunity for her 
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folly of both going into the interior. 

“Surely you are not going with 
your husband,” the ladies of the 
foreign legations remarked to Mrs. 
Hoover in horrified tones. 

“Oh, my dear, do not think of 
accompanying him. It is impos- 
sible to live decently in the interior. 
There is disease, and much dirt.” 

“You'll only be in the way if you 
go along.” 

“We'll see that you don’t get 
lonesome.” 

But the bride went. It was her 
definite choice. Dirt, naked native, 
the unknown did not daunt her. 
She was a partner, and her place 
was with her husband. If that was 
true in California, it was true in 
Pekin. 

If this first trip into China dis- 
couraged Mrs. Hoover, there is no 
record of it. Here she had her first 
taste of primitive travel, of the 
making of a home under trying 
conditions where Caucasians were 
distrusted and suspected. 

Then came a stay at Pekin, the 
capital, where the home partner 
had her first real chance to make a 
home for “Bert.’” Thep suddenly 
they found themselves, without 
warning, in the midst of the care- 
fully-planned and deadly Boxer 
uprising. Death stalked the streets 
of the city. 

It was not “civilized” war. It 
Was massacre, with no quarter 
asked or offered between foreigners 
in China and the Boxers who sought 
their expulsion or death. The 
Chinese government, graft-ridden, 
old and dissolute, disappeared in 
smoke and flame. 


ERE the Hoovers had their 
first taste of leadership, helping 
to organize the besieged garrison 


for defense in the midst of a howling, bloodthirsty mob, intent 


Hoover learned food conservation, the value of 


This was her graduate course. She 


to worry over her life. She has 
never been the worrying wife or 
mother from that day to this. 

Today Mrs. Hoover is a little 
amused when any one talks of 
food conservation. It is like 
asking a man thrown overboard 
how he learned to swim—that is, 
if he does learn. There in China 
it was save food or starve. It 
was a life lesson in saving, and 
learning how to make a little 
go a long way. 

After the foreign troops had 
arrived and relieved the belea- 
guered garrisons in Pekin, Mrs. 
Hoover was shown a newspaper 
which printed her obituary, on 
information sent by the Boxers 
that they had killed her. 

“There were three columns of 
it, too,” she says. “I was never 
so proud in my life.” 

[Continued on page 43 
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Kansas City 

convention in 
June 


Charm Tariffs i in the a latforms 


Leaders of both political parties consider protective measures for enlarging farm markets 


UST before the party conventions opened, The Farm 
Journal addressed to a number of influential leaders of 
both parties an urgent request that they recognize in the 
party platforms the necessity of higher farm tariffs. 
The telegram to Republican chiefs follows; that to 
Democratic leaders was of a similar character: 


“Will you use your influence to write into Republican platform 
a promise of effective tariff protection on agricultural_imports? 
Other proposals for farm legislation having failed, the party 
which stands for the protective principle should be willing to 
give American farmers a substantial monopoly of their own 
markets. Over $2,000,000,000 in agricultural imports, 65 per 
cent duty free, displaces annually an equal amount of home 
products. Such legislation unquestionably constitutional, easy 
and rapid of application and undoubtedly would be signed by 
the President. Will you advocate this practical measure for 
inclusion in platform? Wire our expense.—The Farm Journal.” 


There is not space to give all the replies received, but some of 
the most interesting are as follows: 


Your wire seventh: I submitted to Resolutions Committee 
last week the following suggestion for inclusion in platform and 
will urge its adoption: ° 

“We believe the insistent needs of agriculture should command 

* * * the earliest possible relief to the great industry of agri- 
culture, and the effective protection of that industry equal to the 
protection given other industry by our tariff system.” 

I believe this substantially meets your proposal. 

—Charles Curtis (Rep.). 
In my judgment the tariff treatment of any article depends upon 
the particular conditions surrounding that article, and should be de- 
termined from the standpoint of justice both to agriculture and the 
entire body of our people. Will be 


The farmer of the United States is being given every considera- 
tion by the Resolutions Committee which began its sessions 
today. Will present your proposal to committee. 

—William S. Vare (Rep.). 


I shall be very glad indeed to see that your suggestion is sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Resolutions and as far as I am 
concerned, as a believer in the principle of protection, you can 
rest assured that it will receive my most sympathetic consider- 
ation. —A. W. Mellon (Rep.). 


Conscientiously believe in farm relief for the prosperity of the 
entire nation and will discuss with other delegates your sugges- 
tion. —Wm. Hale Thompson (Rep.). 


Yes, but without sacrifice of the principle of extending the 
protective system to include agriculture by providing through 
national legislation a device by the means of which the tariff 
may be made effective and orderly marketing insured on surplus 
crops. —(ieo. N. Peek (Rep.). 


Replying to your telegram will say that I will be very glad in- 
deed to support such a measure as you mention. 


—Wm. Wrigley, Jr. (Rep.). 


Telegram received. I am not a delegate to the convention, but 
am in sympathy with the policy suggested in your telegram. 
—John N.Garner (Dem.). 


Am in favor of every measure which promises farm relief. I 
do believe the tariff can be made more effective. Glad to help. 
—wSenator Royal S. Copeland (Dem.). 
° 
Am placing these ideas before Republican leaders now in Kansas 
City and I find nearly all in accord 
with these views. 








glad to urge action along this line at 





Houston.—Morris Sheppard (Dem,). 


Your wire received. I am in 
thorough accord with your views. 
Have already drawn a plank cover- 
ing this subject and shall advocate 
such a plank to the extent of my 
ability. —Wm. E. Borah (Rep.). 


Adequate tariff protection on 
agricultural imports is most essen- 
tial. Unfortunately in case of 
a commodity of which there is a 





Our Telegram Brought Results 


From the platform adopted by the Re- 

publican National Convention, June 14 
A protective tariff is as vital to American agri- 
culture as it is to American manufacturing. 
The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, be- 
longs to the American farmer, and it pledges its 
support of legislation which will give this market 
to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 


—W. M. Jardine (Rep.). 


Strongly favor your tariff plan on 
agricultural products but an export 
marketing agency is also absolutely 
necessary to make the whole tariff 
effective for agriculture. 

—Smith W. Brookhart (Rep.). 


Your telegram Mr. Slemp handed 
me as member ‘committee on reso- 
lutions from Virginia. Will advo- 
cate and support full and effective 
tariff protection for agriculture. 














large exportable surplus the tariff 





is ineffective * * * * The all im- 
portance to the producers now is to make the tariff effective 
to agricultural commodities. —G. N. Haugen (Rep.). 


Will use all the influence I possess to have Democratic platform 
provide for protection to agricultural producers equal to that 
which for years has been enjoyed by the manufacturing indus- 
tries, and agree that this is in no way inconsistent with Demo- 
cratic principles. —Clyde L. Herring (Dem.). 
On my arrival at Houston I will call the attention of the Com- 


mittee on Resolutions to your telegram just received. 
—Norman E. Mack (Dem.). 


Entirely agree that every branch of 
American agriculture should have full protection in home markets. 
—Henry W. Anderson (Rep.). 


I favor any national legislative program that gives real promise of 


help for the bad economic farm situation. 
—Martin L. Davey (Dem.). 


It thus appears that the idea of giving agriculture at least a 
chance for greater prosperity via the high-tariff route is meeting 
with considerable support. 

What plank, if any, will be found in the Democratic platform 
as a result will be known by the time these words are read, 
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No. 1650. 
Envelope Bag. 
Canvas stamped to 
embroider. Price, 45c 


LTHOUGH it is difficult 

‘to think of Christmas, 

with the thermometer in 

the nineties, yet the fact 

remains that the year is 
now on the down grade. The wise woman is 
already filling her gift-box against the 
holiday time, and is utilizing the afternoons 
she spends on the porch for making fancy 
work that will delight the heart of the lucky 
recipient. 

Any of the articles shown on this page 
would be equally suitable for birthday and 
shower gifts, or perhaps your | 
own home is in need of a bright- 
ening bit of fancy work. 

With a stamped canvas pat- 
tern as foundation, and by using 
either wool, raffia or crépe twist, 
the envelope purse No. 1650 can 
be developed in any color de- 
sired. The background is cov- 
ered with long stitches taken between 
lines on the canvas as illustrated in 
close-up detail. The flowers are worked 
in needlepoint stitch when wools are 
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lull Jalabaiiabibbablalbobslabal botsstdabdalilals 
No. 1070. Dish towels. Design to 
be outlined. Two each of five designs. 
Price, 25 cents 


Lb 4 No. 1497. Japanese bridge set. 


used—in long stitches and beads if crépe 
twist is used. Design stamped on canvas 
is easily followed. Diagrams and details 
of stitches printed on accompanying sheet 
explain each step in making the bag, sug- 
gest. several color schemes and _ include 
directions for lining and finishing the edge. 

Simplicity of stitch and a humorous touch 
are the attractions for the set of designs for 
kitchen towels shown in No. 1070. Two 
threads of red. strand cotton in outline- 
stitch are used for the purpose on red 
checked or plain toweling. 

The amusing little Japanese figures shown 
on No. 828 are very popular for embroidered 
tea-cloths, centerpieces, napkins, towels, 
bureau scarfs or table runners. 

Using No. 1497, a charming two-tone 
luncheon set can be made from two pieces 



























Transfer pattern. Price, 25 cents 














Designs shown on 
this page can be 
purchased from 
The Farm Journal. 
When ordering by 
mail, be sure to 
give the correct 
number 
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No. 828. Japanese “Y, y 
designs for tea-cloth 2 yy 
and napkins. Trans- oR 
fer pattern for two of the “%  ——s 
large designs for cloth and * a 


two each of the smaller designs ~ 
for the napkins. Price, 20 cents 
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eedlework GIFTS 


“Designs for fancy work up-to-date women are making 


of cotton crépe. The cloth can be made of 
light orange with a bright yellow border; 
three napkins of each color or any desired 
two-tone effect can be used. To make, cut 
a 30-inch square of orange crépe, add seven- 
inch border of yellow; make napkins in 
twelve-inch size and fringe edges of all. 
The embroidery stitches are described in 
the pattern. 





No. 1491. Four designs, one shown 
above, for silhouette cross-stitch. 
Price, 35 cents 


Silhouette cross-stitch motifs 
such as No. 1491 worked in black 
or navy blue cotton on linen make 
delightful backs for glass trays. 
Four designs, one of which is 

® shown above, are in this transfer 
* pattern. Besides the carriage 
/ are two colonial-style pictures and 

a ship. 

The morning-glory applique spread 

No. 1569 is a joy to the eye on this 
old-fashioned four-poster, but the 
design can be used on other types of 
spreads. Small patches of gay-colored 
gingham are used, and a few simple 
embroidery stitches complete it. The de- 


sign measures 301% x 38 inches. 










No. 1569. Bedspread with morning- 
glory applique. Price, 45 cents 
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‘. APTHA has such a well-established reputation 
for doing the family wash, that housekeepers some- 


times forget Fels-Naptha is “more than a laundress.” 


Or, to be more exact, Fels-Naptha is remarkably good 
at general cleaning because it is such a thorough laun- 
dress. For dirt is dirt, whether it’s on painted wood- 
work or the children’s clothes, and Fels-Naptha gives 


you extra help that gets dirt out with less effort. 


It gives you the extra help of two active cleaners work- 
ing together. Good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
blended by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. Naptha, 
you know, is the dirt-loosener “dry cleaners” use. And 


you can smell the naptha in Fels-Naptha. So when you 





Pr Douthetit loaf ¢ 


between washdays 
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put Fels-Naptha to work, you get plenty of naptha to 


dissolve the dirt, while the rich, soapy suds wash it away. 


That’s why, with Fels-Naptha, smudgy, greasy finger- 
prints quickly leave painted woodwork—windows come 
sparkling clean—floors and linoleum take on that well- 
scrubbed look—bathtubs, washstands and tile reach 
shining cleanliness. All with less work for you, thanks 


to the golden soap-and-naptha combination! 


So please don’t think of Fels-Naptha only in terms 
of a clean, sweet-smelling wash. Remember that for 
general cleaning, too, nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha. Ask your grocer for Fels-Naptha today— 
and don’t let it loaf between wash-days! 

FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 


THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 
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Why eMothers Leave Flome 


They pack up and go. . . to a vacation camp, 


coming back new women—How Wisconsin 
managed these camps last year 


“By V. B. MEACHAM 
























Where Wisconsin farm mothers rested 


The first day in camp was spent largely in getting 
settled. The strange two-story cots in the long dormitory 
had to be made up, clothes had to be shaken out and 
hung up, and new acquaintances made. Half of the 
building is given over to the dormitory, with the dressing- 
rooms, toilets and lavatories at one end. The other half 
is divided into a huge living-room and kitchen. 

At four o’clock on the first day the women were formally 
welcomed with a friendly tea. Delectable fancy sand- 








NY ONE who thinks state fair-grounds are a 

curious place for a vacation camp has never 

visited the Wisconsin fair-grounds in June. It 

is very cool and green and lovely back of the 

deserted “pike.” Off to one side there is a 

grove of hard maples that a wise fair association left standing, 
and in the midst of them is the big airy building used as the 
permanent teachers’ camp each year. Here it was that the first 
vacation camp in Wisconsin for farm women was held last June. 

This building houses the teachers who come down to the fair 
with boys’ and girls’ clubs from all over the state in the fall. Mrs. 
Nellie Kedzie Jones, in charge of the home economics extension 
work of the university, for years has looked at this building 
covetously for one of her own private air castles, a camp for farm 
women. 

Mrs. Jones has felt, very keenly that some one needed to call 
attention to vacations for mothers, as they are far too apt to let 
their own holidays slip by, year after year, because somebody 
else always wants to go. She wanted the women to come to a 
camp for a few days and forget the spring cleaning, the chickens, 
the gardens—to forget the meals and the dishes. 

Last year the fair association told her she might have the build- 
ing for her camp without charge, and the six extension specialists 
who help her take a part of the university to the women of the 
state pledged their support in carrying the camp plan through. 

They sent out invitations to the various 


wiches, open-faced and rolled, with different-colored 
breads and fillings, into circles that tempted the eye as well as the 
palate, made a party of this first afternoon in camp. While they 
lingered éver their tea, Mrs. Jones talked to them a bit about the 
work that is being done throughout the state in home economics. 

After dinner every one went to bed early, a little tired from 
traveling and the excitement of new places and faces, a little 
sleepy from lots of fresh air. The next morning, with the per- 
versity of human nature, every one woke up early. Here they 
were away from the hundred and one duties which clamor to be 
done daily—and they woke up early. Two by two they slipped 
out, and prowled around the lovely sunlit grounds, deserted at 
this hour. Finally every one had waked her neighbor and the 
whole camp was abroad, so breakfast must needs be pushed ahead 
to meet their eager appetites. 


No Dishes To Do 


NE of the food specialists planned the meals, but all in the 

group helped with the job of getting them ready and serving 
them. Two women came in during the day to help with the heavy 
work, to prepare the vegetables and wash the dishes. The meals 
were served in cafeteria style and the women took their trays 
outdoors or sat in groups about the rooms to eat and visit in 
leisurely fashion. Each meal was managed so as to be something 
of the nature of.an event, by always including a dish that was a 
little bit unusual, something to pique the culinary curiosity as 

well as the appetites of the women. 





After each meal the women took their 





groups with which they had worked through- 


year; they helped arr: the pro- 
out the year; they helped arrange the pr —Mother Gets a Needed 


gram; they planned and prepared the 
meals and they assumed a large share of 
responsibility for the entertainment. 


From All Over State They Came 


ETWEEN 75 and 80 farm women 

enrolled for each of the three-day 
camps. They came for the most part from 
the geunties where the club work in the 
study of foods, in sewing or in some phase 
of household management had been car- 
ried on. 


All over the country, vacation camps 
for farm women are on the increase, 
for they supply a real need. 

In the past, Father and the boys 
went fishing, the girls had their pic- 
nics and parties, but Mother usually 
helped them get ready and then— 
went back to cooking and cleaning. 

Now this is changed; Mother goes 


trays back to a table near the kitchen door, 
dropped the paper napkins and little waxed 


Rest paper dishes for salad and dessert into a big 


can, put the silver and cups on their re- 
spective trays, and gave over their plates to 
be scraped and stacked ready for washing. 
It all was done so methodically that no one 
was fussed or hurried. 

For those of you who wonder what camp 
meals are like, here are two typical menus: 
Roast beef Potatoes Buttered carrots 


Fruit salad Peach conserve 
Bread and butter 


They came rolling in by train, by bus, to a three-day camp where she neither Coffee Tea Milk 
by trolley, and they drove their own ears. toils nor spins, but rests. She comes Date sticks with whipped cream 
They came singly; they came in groups of back a new person, and there is no Meat roll Potatoes Liver and vegetables 


14 or 15 from one locality. 
Each woman brought her own bedding 


and paid a $3 fee for the camp. Then she sence. But she was surely appreci- 
gave herself up to a real vacation, a rest 





record that any of the homes went 
to rack and ruin during Mother’s ab- 


ated when she returned. 


Imperial salad Conserve 
Bread and butter Washington pie 
What you want to drink 


Every woman knows how good the meals 
she does not prepare [Continued on page 39 











for the body and a change for her mind. 
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cAn entirely new idea 


in oil-burning 


Snow-white porce- 
lain enamel! Swift- 
cooking! Beautiful! 


“WHY CAN'T a kitchen stove be beauti- 
ful as well as useful?” asks the modern 
woman, looking at the only dark spot 
in her colorful, new kitchen.. 


It can. Here is a new oil range that cooks 
with amazing speed; and it is strikingly 
beautiful both in color and in design. 


It has a finish of snow-white porcelain 
enamel. Easily cleaned. Lasts a lifetime. 


New, Compact Design 


New, graceful design—new burner ar- 
rangement, all-grate top. Takes little 
space, but gives ample room for big- 
meal cooking. 

A built-in “live heat” oven. Air insulated. 


Enamel lined. Accurate heat indicator. 


Giant Superfex burners. One a “Big 
Giant” for extra speedy cooking. 


Perfection’s famous long, double-wall 
chimneys that multiply cooking heat and 
keep kitchen vessels clean. 


This range is one of 24 splendid new 
models, ranging in price from $17.50 
to $154.00. See them at your dealer's. 
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You will find new, light colors and new 
conveniences on even the lowest-priced 
stoves. And, for the first time on any 
stove, a new, durable lacquer finish, 
Perfectolac, like that on the modern 
automobile. 


GQ Most dealers will gladly tell you how 
you can buy any of these new stoves on 
easy payments. 





PERFECTION STOVE CO., (leveland, Obio 
Sold in Canada by General Steel 
Wares, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


ECTI 


A “‘paper-doll” stove for your little girl, 


Exact copy of Perfection range. Also full information about 
the range itself and other new models. Send coupon to 
Perfection Stove Company, 7504 Plact Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Name : 
Address Poa oboe eet 
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State 
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ran — as Pi sctrures 


of Interest 7, 






O SPORT is more enjoyable than 

sailing. A sunny, breezy day, 
a nice boat with a racing rig, con- 
genial company—what_ could be 
better? ©U.&U. / 









HE TOUCAN—a fruit- 

eating bird from tropi- 
cal America. His ances- 
tors must have been bill- 
collectors © U. & U. 
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SHAS 


HE TENNIS CENTER of the world is still at Wi aiiedan, near 
London. The big matches are played on the left-hand court, the one 


with the covered stands around it © Int. Newsreel & i 
HREE SAWFISH from ) the Florida coast and their ‘ 

proud captor. The sawfish : is a kind of ray, and he’s & i 

; U. & j 


not a bit nicer than he looks ¢ ©U.& 
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ELL, SHOES haven't changed so much 

in 250 years! This is a French pattern, 
with a heel so high they had to raise the toe 
too, so the lady could walk @© U. & U 
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if YOU'RE CLEVER, you'll know what the 
picture is on the right—the Sphinx in Egypt, 
taken from the rear instead of the front. They 
have dug away the desert sands to explore the 
pares partly of masonry © VU. & U. 
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HEY ARE BUILDING BIG PLANES i in England. This monoplane is 150 feet aaa tip to tip, all metal, weighs 15 tons, has wheels 7}4 feet high, 
and takes three 650 horse-power engines to get it off the ground. It flies, too. Some ship © U. & U. 
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You can’t 
. beat it, 
Men! 


clear title. Mild and mellow and 
long-burning, right to the bottom of 
the bowl. Mild, yet with a rich, 
deeply satisfying body. 


P.A. AND a pipe . . . what a com- 
bination in restraint of gloom that is! 
Why, Prince Albert starts broadcast- 
ing its happiness-program the instant 
you fling back the hinged lid on the 


tidy red tin. What an aroma! Fresh. _ jg, 


Beat it? Why, you can’t even “tie” 
Prince Albert has led them all in 


Inviting. A fragrant hint of a glori- 
ous taste to come. 

Then you put a load into the 
muzzle of your pipe and light up. 


sales for years and years. There’s 
only one reason for that, so far as I 
can make out. P.A. is giving more 
pipe-joy to the cubic inch, and the 





smokers of America have found it 


Now you’re getting it. Cool as a re- 
out. Go get some P. A. and prove it. 


minder of a mortgage. Sweet as a 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 





Here you are, Men— 
TWO full ounces of 
grand smokings. 





© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WISE 
MOTORISTS 


use this 
sturdy gauge 
reqularly 


ETERAN motorists know 

it pays to test their tires 
regularly—pays in increased ° 
tire mileage, low tire costs. 
And they always use the de- 
-pendable Schrader Gauge — 
built to withstand rough usage 
and still give reliable service. 


Buy a Schrader Gauge today. 
Use it at least once a week. 
We suggest Friday as “tire- 
testing day,” because most tires 
do their hardest work over the 
week end. 

Schrader products are sold 
by more than Bhar <a Heaters 
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’D LIKE to take my calf 
to the fair, but I don’t 
~know any of the tricks 
and secrets of fitting it,’ 

said a club boy to me last year. 

I told this boy what a big mistake 

he was making; that there were no 
special secrets known only to showmen; 


and that bright horns and bright hoofs 


can be had without any mystic art. Even 
a boy or girl who has never tried showing 
before has a good chance if he or she is 
willing to do some work. Here are a few 
simple rules for club members who aim to 
be successful showmen: 

Pick a winner at the start. There are 
some calves, even pedigreed ones, which 
never will win a ribbon. Your club 
leader or county club agent should know 
how to pick a good calf if you don’t. And 
your calf-club manual should help you do 
the feeding right. If the calf is well fed 
throughout the spring and summer, there 
should be little trouble in- getting a gloss 
on the hair when show time comes. 

Get a list of fairs at which you are going 
to show. Six weeks before the first show, 
begin to get the calf’s hide and hair into a 
soft and pliable condition. Daily brush- 
ing and blanketing will help. Blanketing 
makes the calf sweat and this softens the 
hide, keeps the hair smoothed down and 
keeps the animal from licking itself. 

After all the dirt has been removed 
from the calf's hair and the calf is once 
clean, the currycomb and coarse brush 
will be necessary only on legs and tail. As 
soon as the hide is soft, use a fine brush 
and go over fhe animal with brush in one 
hand and soft cloth in the other. As show 
day approaches, a drop or two of sweet- 
oil may be put on the cloth for smoothing 
the hair. Don’t use too much oil—only 
a drop or two. Follow this witha brisk 
rub-down with the bare hands just before 
putting on the blanket. 

There is one little trick you should re- 
member about blanketing. Throw the 
blanket over the calf’s neck when you 
put it on and pull it back into place. In 
removing, pull it back over the hips. If 
you follow this rule, you’ll never have 
trouble keeping the hair in place. 

Start training the calf to stand cor- 
rectly, to follow and to get accustomed to 
“being shown.’’ Many a boy has lost a 
ribbon because he started training his calf 
too late. A week or two before showing, 
get the calf used to eating and drinking 
under show conditions. At the fair, 
calves usually have to eat and drink out 
of half-bushel buckets or containers of 
about that size and capacity. 


Trim Horns and Hoofs 


AIRY calves need clipping about the 
head and tail every two weeks during 
the show season. Leave a good-sized 
brush on the tail; if it becomes stained, 
wash it with soap and water frequently. 


Fitting Club (Calves for the 


CFAIR 







Alertness shows health and breeding ; 
proper position indicates good training 


After washing, rinse the tail in clean 
water. The night before show day, rinse 
the tail in water containing a little ‘sugar, 
alum and bluing, then braid the tail while 
it is still damp. Fasten each braid with 
rubber bands or strings, and wrap up the 
bundle of braids with a cloth, so as to keep 
the tail clean. Before taking the calf into 
the ring, undo the braids and comb the 
tail into a bushy mass. Holsteins and 
Ayrshires, also other breeds with a lot of 
white, are usually washed completely, 
both before blanketing and before the day 
of showing. 

If the animal’s hoofs are too long or 
uneven, cut them back to shape with a 
hoof-knife or pincers, or with a sharp 
chisel and hammer. 

A rasp removes the coarse shell of the 
horn, then the grooves left by the rasp are 
removed by scraping with a scraper or piece 
of glass. Scrape from the base of the horn 
outward to the tip. Never rasp or scrape 
so deeply as to strike blood. After scrap- 


ing, smooth the horns with emery-cloth,. 


then rub with steel-wool. 

Then comes the polishing. A good 
polish can be made by mixing metal 
polish with a little pumice powder and a 
vegetable oil. Rub a little of this on the 
horns with a flannel rag and pclish with a 
clean flannel cloth. Put two or three drops 
of glycerin on the horn and polish again. 
The final rubbing, just prior to leading the 
calf into the ring, is made with a cloth 
soaked with sweet-oil R. W. Maddison. 


CZ 2 
She Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
55,644; 862 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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“Prohibitive’ Farm 


Tariffs 


&zZa) Continued from page 9 Gaw 


the exportation of which (including lard) 
amounts to about 10 per cent of the total 
product. 

It remains to mention tobacco, of 
which we export a great deal, about 40 
per cent of the crop, while the greatest of 
all agricultural exports is cotton, 60 per 
cent of the crop. 

This very meager sketch of the situation 
as to international trade serves to show 
that well over half of our farmers are not 
now in a position to benefit from tariffs on 
the goods they produce, whether the 
tariffs are moderate or prohibitive. Were 
the other half of the farmers to find 
wealth in drastic tariffs, it might be well 
to consider them. 

But close consideration shows. that 
while we are importing a small quantity 
of dairy products, there is danger that we 
shall soon overdo the advantage which we 
now have, and with just a little more 
product, drop back to the world price 
with produce to export. 

With respect to eggs, we are importing 
afew. For the year ending June 30, 1927, 
we imported, net, about 30,000,000 doz- 
ens, or about three eggs apiece for the 
people of the United States. There would 
be some slight gain in shutting these eggs 
out, but the amount gained would not be 
appreciable. As a matter of fact we are, 
right now, exporting considerable quan- 
tities of eggs, partly balancing the impor- 
tations. 


High Tariffs Hard to Get 


O sum the matter up, we must remem- 

ber that we have a very important 
foreign trade. This trade is growing, and 
should grow. A Chinese wall around a 
modern, live country .is unthinkable. 
Agricultural products play a great part in 
this foreign trade. It is so easy to increase 
the output of American farms that any 
considerable stimulus through increased 
prices is sure to give, of most products, an 
increased output, resulting in a surplus for 
exportation. 

It is preposterous to imagine that the 
American people will vote for prohibitive 
tariffs on any widely-used article of com- 
merce, knowingly. 

In the case of wool, this would mean a 
shortage of supplies for years. With 
sugar, it would mean production at very 
high cost, and no particular advantage to 
the producer. In most other cases, we 
would soon have an exportable surplus, 
and hence we would have no active pro- 
tection. 

The American farmer suffers because of 
lack of foreign trade, not because of too 
much of it. Were trade freer, Europe 
would take more of our farm produce, and 
at a higher. price. 

What we need is a greater demand for 
our own goods. We are trying to trade 
with people who can not advantageously 
offer goods in payment, because of our 
tariffs. 

Like the extreme nationalists of the 
seventeenth century, we are trying to sell 
most of our goods for cash. The farmers 
need ‘a square deal, which they are not 
getting, but they do not need an insur- 
mountable tariff wall, and neither does 
any other class. 


-o ut nme 








The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted 
by practical workers and research investi- 
gators, will answer questions about farm 
machinery, farm, buildings, septic tanks, 
use of concrete, ete. Stamp, please, for 
reply by return mail. . 
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A Half-Million Motor Trucks Are on the Farm Today! 
Cc | Pe 
G v 
A Heavy-Duty International Truck ready for a heavy load of live 
stock. A huge tonnage of cattle and hogs goes into every market 
these days by International, saving time and money for the ship- 
pers. And dairy products are seen in trucks on every highway. 










Loyal Friend of the Farmer 


—an International Truck 


to FARMER has taken to motor truck transportation like a duck 
takes to water. His need for trucks has put him ahead of the times, 
for official registration figures show that farmers own more trucks than 
any other separate industry. International Trucks, over a 24-year period, 
have played a most valuable part in putting Agriculture on the fast and 
profitable, time-and-labor-saving basis. 

Farm hauling presents a big, varied, hard job—and that is why the job 
is so often given to a husky quality International. The sturdy, powerful 
members in International Trucks are built for field and barn yard, for hills 
and muddy side-roads, for heavy loads and hard treatment. This has been 
International policy, and the records of our trucks have proved its sound- 
ness. Where hauling is hardest the reputation of International Trucks 
shines brightest. 

When you buy a motor truck, keep in mind, too, that the wings of 
International Service protect every International Truck and its owner, 
wherever the truck will have to go. Remember that the facilities of 
International Harvester are always close at hand to keep trucks on the 
job, through long lives of low-cost hauling. 

sie. is a wide range of International trucks to choose from. You can fit the grach—capaciey, 


style, body, cab, tires, etc.—to your particular loads and roads. Sizes include the %-ton Special |>- 
Delivery; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks, 1%, 14%, and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty trucks to 5-ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


\ of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) 


- « « « Thousands of men have written us about their 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS. Here are some comments: 


“Have used an International for . “We highly recommend the Speed 
seven years and can say that we Truck as a dependable and eco- 
honestly believe there is not a nomica] hauling unit fordailyfarm 


Chicago, Illinois 








truck made that will beat it for use. . . . Very econemical in gas 
service and satisfaction, and with and oil consumption, and per- 
as small upkeep. You just can’t a Se formance satisfactory 
hardly wear one out. The truck SS SSsssn_ in every way.” 


S : 
Seem, JOHN H.GRENTER, 


is still doing satisfactory work.” 
al Ottawa, Illinois 


HucGues Houston, 
Murray, Kentucky ~~ ¢ 
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OR MORE 
than 16 years 
Champion has led in spark 
plug development and that 
is why today it is accepted 
as the better spark plug and 
outsells throughout the 
world two to one. 


Today, more than ever be- 
fore, Champion leadership 
stands unchallenged. 


For Champion is of two-piece, 
compression tight construction, 
with a new solid copper gasket 
seal. 


Its insulator is of sillimanite, a 
rare mineral of which Champion 
controls the only known source 
of supply. This insulator is 
specially heat treated to with- 
stand the greater compression 
and higher temperatures of the 
modern engine. It is practically 
unbreakable and greatly resists 
carbon formation. 


A fixed spark-gap under all driv- 
ing conditions is assured by the 
special analysis electrodes, which 
greatly resist pitting and burning. 


For these reasons you can 
buy dependable Champions 
with every assurance of 
better engine operation and 
greater car satisfaction, as 
do two-thirds of motorists 
the world over. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO: 0 
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(2ommunity “FOURTH 


Doing it successfully without fireworks 


‘€ a she — ‘By M. P. SCHOPPE first of June, usually 
- CA 1 longer ~ 
spends the 
making — life 


Fourth of July 

miserable for its elders, and the fifth con- 
valescing from physical injury or nervous 
strain, so ways of spending the holiday 
in some special—as well as ‘“‘safe and 
san manner are at a premium. One 
small New England community has 
worked with this problem over a series of 
years Their celebration no longer is an 
experiment, but an institution, and in 
addition to being painless, it is profitable 
as well. An especially appealing feature 
is that it manages to include, in one 
wav or another, nearly every one 
in the village, from children 
to grandparents. This af- 
fair chances to be under 
the auspices of the locdl 
Grange, but it is a real 
community celebration, 
none the less, and might 
be managed with equal 
success by any local 
organization, or group 
of interested people, 
willing to co-operate. 
A painless celebration 
is not by any means 
synonymous with a 
workless one, though 
with plans well laid in 
advance, the work can 
be distributed evenly 
and nearly every one 
will share in it. 

The first step, months 
in advance, is the se- 
lection of the commit- 
tee chairmen, usually a 














under the direction of a 

semi-professional coach, 
In almost every community some one can 
be found who can take charge, direct re- 
hearsals and arrange for properties and 
costumes. It is very wise to have these 
matters in the hands of some one outside 
the cast. 

Rehearsals for the afternoon entertain- 
ment start about the time school closes, 
the middle of June, although this, of 
course, varies with the type the committee 
chooses. After considerable experiment- 
ing, it has been found that an afternoon 

program furnished by the children 

is the most popular. Last year, 
a flag drill by 16 children was 
combined with a series of 
tableaux in which a six- 
year-old Uncle Sam, in 
tall hat and goatee, and 

a tiny Columbia, in 

flowing robes and star- 

decked crown, sup- 
ported by a diminutive 

Army and Navy and 

Red Cross Nurses, ap- 

peared. This and the 

singing of patriotic 
songs by the juvenile 

performers, formed a 

most satisfactory enter- 

tainment, as well as 
adding an appropriate 
patriotic feature. 


Advance Prepa- 


rations 


BABY show, Tom 
Thumb wedding 








couple of interested =~ 1.) VENILE PARTICIPANTS 


Uncle Sam, Columbia, Red Cross 
: and Navy were 
choose their own assis- tableaux 


workers with some 
executive ability. They 


tants and appoint sub- 

committees, later presiding over at least 
one general committee meeting where 
suggestions are made and plans discussed. 
The sub-committees are parade, dinner, 
afternoon program, sports, refreshments, 
supper and dramatics. 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


(RLY in the spring the dramatic com- 

mittee is immersed in play books, to 
emerge triumphant with ‘he play. It has 
been found that a non-royalty play, or 
one carrying a very modest payment, 
with plenty of comedy, and not too large 
a cast, is most likely to be successful. The 
easting is next, and 
rehearsals begin the 










and: a sunlight dance 
are all good features, 
alone or combined. 
About the middle of 
June, also, the dinner 
and supper committees have a_ joint 
meeting, make out their lists of supplies 
and food, and plan their soliciting. The 
main feature of both dinner and supper 
menus is beans baked in the ground. 
Strawberries and cream are an additional 
supper attraction. The beans, pork, 
coffee, cream, butter, sugar, white bread 


conspicuous in 


or rolls, material for salad (usually new 


cabbage), the berries and ice-cream are all 

purchased, leaving the brown bread, salad 

dressing, pies, loaf and layer cakes to be 

solicited. These things are cheerfully 

contributed, for all can be made the day 

before, with much less time and trouble 
than are used in preparing an ordi- 
nary family meal. 

Usually the second is the date set 
for putting the hall in order for the 
holiday. It is swept and garnished, 
tables are covered with fresh white 

paper covers, silver laid, sugar- 
bowls filled and every possible 
thing done to minimize the work 
necessary the morning of the 


One 

of the 
parade 
floats 
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day. The beans are also picked over and 
made ready for the bean-bakers. 

On the third the bean-hole is cleared 
out and the fire laid early in the day, and 
the beans, after being parboiled in wash- 
boilers, are packed into the huge irgn 
kettles, with their quota of seasoning and 
top laver of pork. The fire is started be- 
fore noon, and by mid-afternoon has 
burned down to the desired bed of coals, 
in which the kettles are tenderly placed, 
the hole covered, not to be disturbed till 
dinner-time on the Fourth. 


Buy at Wholesale 
HE refreshment committee makes up 
its own list of supplies and purchases 
them, with the exception of the pop-corn, 
from a wholesale house. While the resale 
price is kept moderate, it allows for a 
small margin of profit, and undamaged 
supplies which remain unsold—boxes of 
candy, salted nuts, candied pop-corn, 
gum, bottled drinks and even ice-cream 
may be returned the next day. 

If there is to be a parade, the commit- 
tee makes the plans, solicits and an- 
nounces prizes. Great is the searching in 
attics and store-rooms for novel features. 
Out come the spinning-wheels, war relics 
and trophies—the old top hats and feather- 
trimmed bonnets. One year the old stage- 
coach, a real one which once furnished the 
village’s connection with the outside world, 
was brought out, furbished up and once 
more rolled on its proud way with one of 
the old-time drivers handling ‘the rib- 
bons’’ over six rather old and somewhat 


surprised steeds 

The committee on sports usually ar- 
ranges for a ball game in the early after- 
noon, while barnvard golf, foot races and 


outdoor tenpins fill in any intervals. Water 
sports would be very popular in situations 
where they are practical. 

The program for the day runs somewhat 
like this: 10.00 a. m. to 11.00 a. m., arrival 
at hall, parade, or outdoor sports for men 
and children, indoor activity for the din- 
ner committee and assistants. ~ Each ar- 
ticle on the menu is under the charge of 
one or two women who see to its prepara- 
tion and keep the serving-table replen- 
ished, so that the young girls who act as 
waitresses do not need to come to the 
kitchen. Coffee is poured by young men, 
and the “clean-up committee’’ usually 
contains several masculine members. 

Grows in Popularity 

INNER tickets, sold for a moderate 

amount, are placed on sale at 11.30; 
the dining-room doors open promptly at 
12.00 and close at 1.30 to allow the 
dinner-time workers a chance to see the 
afternoon entertainment, which is always 
free. The ball game usually follows the 
program, and while that is in progress, 
the supper committee sets the tables, hulls 
the strawberries and makes ready for the 
hungry supper crowd, which is served from 
5.30 to 7.30. The evening entertainment 
begins at 8.00, and the drama is followed 
by a dance. 

We are not blessed, like some localities, 
with our own musical organization but 
are obliged to hire an orchestra, which 
plays for the evening. In spite of the 
very moderate prices asked for the meals 
and evening entertainment, from $100 to 
$200 has been cleared annually, and “a 
good time has been had by all,” with no 
casualty list. Sometime, perhaps, we 
may be able to put on a pageant and to 
have our own orchestra—there are many 
things that some communities might do 
which we can not—but the name and 
fame of our happy, “homey” Fourth 
grow, as witnessed by the array of out-of- 
state cars and the fact that each year 
sees so many former residents back to 
spend the holiday with the home folks 
and friends that it is now almost ‘Old 
Home Day” and the Glorious Fourth 
combined. 
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These are the oil companies 
which mix and sell 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


the motor fuel that “knocks out that‘knock’” 
and gives high compression performance 

















AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
American Ethyl 

ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 
Pratt’s Ethyl Petrol 

ASHLAND REFINING COMPANY 
Red Pepper Better Ethyl 

ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Associated Erhyl 

ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
Atlantic Ethyl 

BEACON OIL COMPANY 
Colonial Ethyl 

CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
Conoco Ethyl 

CRYSTAL OIL REFINING CORP. 
Crystal Ethyl 

EMPIRE OIL WORKS_ 
Empire Ethyl 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 

; Humble Ethyl 

°’, “x VAN, BeeerAl. OF- LIMITED 

44)" 0's «: mperial Ethy 

on) agen’ oy JOHNSON OIL REFINING CO. 

NX WA Johnson Ethyl 

KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 
Kendall Ethyl 

LIBERTY OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
Liberty Pep Ethyl 

LOUISIANA OIL REFINING CORP. 
Loreco Ethyl 

MEXICAN PETROLEUM CORP. 
Pan Am Ethyl 

A. D. MILLER SONS’ COMPANY 
Miller’s Ethyl 

PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM CO. 
Pan Am Ethyl 

PENNSYLVANIA REFINING COMPANY 
Penreco Ethyl 

PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Pennzoil Ethyl 

REFINERS OIL COMPANY 
Refiners Ethyl 

ROOT REFINERIES, INC. 
Red Chief Ethyl 

SOLAR REFINING COMPANY 
Solar Ethyl 

SPEARS & RIDDLE COMPANY 
Fleet Wing Ethy! 

STANDARD OIL CO. (INDIANA) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (KENTUCKY 
Crown Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. OF LOUISIANA 
Standard Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (NEBRASKA) 
Red Crown Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
Standard Ethyl 

STANDARD OIL CO. (OHIO 
Red Crown Ethyl 

STERLING OIL COMPANY 
Sterling Ethyl 

TEXAS ~~ COAL & OIL CO. 



































































.-P. Ethy 

TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Tydol Ethyl 

UNION OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
Union Ethyl 

WALBURN PETROLEUM CO., INC. 
Walburn Ethyl 

WAVERLY OIL WORKS COMPANY 
Waverly Ethyl 



















In addition there are hundreds of resellers 


ETHYL is in good company 


HY are these companies mixing 
ETHYL with their already good gaso- 
lines? To enable you as a car owner to get 
maximum efficiency from whatever car you 
may be driving. 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, NewYorkCity 56Church St., Toronto, Oat., Can. 
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Pipe-smoking Doctor 
Claims Time Record 


for This Tobacco 





Says he has smoked this brand 


for twenty-five years 





Evidently we ‘‘started something” in pul- 
lishing pipe-smoking records of old-time 
members of the Edgeworth Club. 

Here is a doctor who writes in from 
Oregon to tell the world that he has smoked 
Edgeworth steadily and exclusively for a 
quarter century. 

St. Helens, Oregon, 
March 15, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen: 

I notice with a good deal of amusement 
the challenge of Mr. J. J. Roberts 
Columbia, 8. D 

For my own part, I must confes 
having smoked Edgeworth steadily 
the last 25 years. I began before you had 
started putting up the ‘ready rubbed” 
kind, or at least before it was on sale in 
the Far West. I smoked your Plug Cut 
for two or three years. Then I switched 
to the “ready rubbed” as more convenient, 
but identical in flavor, and I have used it 
ever since. 

So you may tell Mr. Roberts, with my 
compliments, that although he has don 
well and wisely, he is far from being the 
champion he fancies himself; and for my 
part, with my better showing, I expect to 
be a long way behind many others 


Yours very truly, 
C. V. Delepine, M. D. 


There are still a lot of potential cham- 
pions who haven’t yet put their first light 
to a pipeful of Edgeworth. 


To them we make 
this ‘‘one-man-to-an- 
other”’ offer: 


p ) Let us send you 
E)OLHORTH free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 

ple ) put it to the pipe test. 

E If you like the sam- 

ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 


















Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


On radio— tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—ielitewent Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 
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Orville met the ever-cheerful Sam Roodle. 

“Well, I just saw Glenna’s mother down 
the street. She’s getting the last of 
Glenn’s finery. I expect this time next 
week she’ll be engaged.”’ 

Goaded to desperation, Orville made a 
decision. He would go to the bank during 
the noon hour, and then take out his heart 
and lay it on her desk. It would be his 
one chance. During the noon hour the 
bank was as quiet as a hay-market in 
Detroit. In the bank would be only Mr. 
Tufts with his goatee, possibly the book- 
keeper, and Glenna. 

The noon hour came, and Junction 
City, somewhat inclined by nature in that 
direction, began to grow sleepy and 
drowsy under the noonday sun. Orville 
saw the cashier come out of the bank, 
get in his car and drone lazily down the 
street. And then the man who squeezed 
the farm mortgages for the bank 
came out and started down the 
street toward the Commercial 
House where strangers often 
ate 


HE time had come, the 

hour had struck. Orville 
got up with pounding heart 
and started toward the bank. 

“T know you are surprised to 
see me, Glenna,” he would say, 
“but there is something I simply 
must say to you. Can you guess what it 
is?”’ 
While she was guessing he would have 
time to get the next sentence ready. 

In the First National the bookkeeper 
sat perched on his high stool, bending 
dreamily over his books. As Orville came 
in, Mr. Tufts opened his eyes wide 
enough to tell daylight from dark, and 
then slowly closed them again. 

“T know you are surprised to see me, 
Glenna,’ Orville said as he walked toward 
her 

“T certainly am. What brought you 
here?’’ Which wasn’t what she should 
have said at all. 

“Say, listen, Glenna,” he whispered, ‘I 
want—you see it’s this way. It’s like 
this—’’ he declared. He sat. down 
suddenly at her desk, trying to swallow a 
lump which was trying to clog his wind- 
pipe. His hands moved restlessly over 
the desk while he searched for the words 
he had left outside. 

“It’s hot today,” he said getting out 
his handkerchief. 

Yes,” agreed Glenna, but she looked 
at her typewriter as if to say, “‘I have a 
lot of things to do before I leave on my 
vacation.” 

Orville tried it again. Yes, it was hot, 
but that was only natural for this time of 
year. It had been a hot summer, too, 
everything considered. Some days seemed 
to be hotter than others. 

“TI must do it, I must,’”’ he kept repeat- 
ing to himself, but the words peal not 
come. He was not making Glenna under- 
stand that she was the sun and the moon 
and the stars. So far as he could make 
her feel it, she might have been only a 
glow-worm. 

Orville picked up two pencils and 
Glenna’s eraser, and put them down 
again. Under the edge of the desk he felt 
a little lever, and nervously pulled it back 
and forth. This was getting worse and 
worse. 

“Listen, Glenna,” he whispered. “I’ve 
got to tell you something. Don’t you 
see—— 


T that moment the swinging doors 
were flung open, and two men with 
large dull-blue pistols in their hands 
dashed into the bank. Orville’s tongue 












stopped, and his brain with it, but still 
he knew that it was the bank robbers 
who had come. They had chosen this 
quiet noon hour, when they expected to 
find only one or two in the bank, and had 
swooped down upon it, as they had upon 
other country banks in that section. 

And now while Orville stared at them, 
the two men were advancing with their 
guns, while outside another robber no 
doubt sat in a car with the motor running. 

The eyes of one of the robbers flashed 
professionally over the bank and came to 
rest upon Mr. Tufts and the bookkeeper. 

“If you let out a squawk, it’ll be the 
end of you,” he warned. ‘Get in there.” 

He indicated the small room in the 
rear of the bank where conferences were 
held. It had only one door, and no 
window but a skylight, and into this 
room the robbers drove the four of them. 

With a quick pull of his hand, one 
of the robbers ripped the tele- 
phone cord from its instrument, 
and then started out. A quick, 

neat job any bank robber 
might well be proud of. But 
as he stood with the key in 
his hand, his eye went to 
the skylight. 
Yes, two men might lift a 
third on their shoulders, and 
then he might shout the word to 
the street before they could trans- 
act their business in the front of the bank. 
No, the robber’s lightning glance said, 
this would not do. 

“You two git in that vault,” com- 
manded the robber, and his gun swung 
around and pointed to a button about the 
middle of Orville’s coat. 

Orville saw the dark vault with its big 
steel door, but there was the robber with 
the gun, and Orville and Glenna stepped 
inside. The robber swung shut the door 
and gave a turn or two to the wheel that 
set the bolts. 

Inside, a tomb seemed to have closed 
upon the prisoners, and panic laid its 
gnarled and terrible hand upon Orville. 
He would suffocate, he and Glenna. But 
in a moment this terror passed away, as 
he recalled that there was a big air space, 
so that they could remain in there for 
hours without smothering. 


RVILLE became conscious of a soft 
sobbing at his side—Glenna. She 
must be comforted. 

Orville had been afraid, his knees had 
been rubber, but here was some one to 
protect and then he did a very bold thing 
—that is, for Orville. He put his arm 
around her. 

“‘T— there isn’t any danger,” he assured 
her. ‘Nothing can hurt us in here. Lis- 
ten,” he declared, finding his tongue, 
“T’ll take care of you.” And then he 
drew his arm a little tighter. 

“Will you?” 

“Of c—course,” he assured her, as his 
teeth chattered. 

There was a movement, and he felt her 
head upon his bosom, and suddenly his 
heart began to beat faster than it had 
when he had stared into the pistols. 
Glenna’s head! Glenna’s precious boyish 
bob! What did anything matter? When 
it was over, the door would be unlocked 
and they would be let out. And now 
Orville, being really no fool, began to 
fear the door would be opened. 

Why, the thing he had been trying to 
bring about for days and weeks had 
actually and miraculously happened—he 
was alone with her! 

He drew his arm tighter around her. 
“Glenna,” he said, ‘there’s something 
important I want to tell you. No, I mean 
ask you.” [Continued on page 46 
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When the Pitcher 
“BALKS’” 


*Z7a) Continued from page 7 


otherwise the evil of intentional passing— 
if it be an evil—has not been cured at all. 

The catcher also commits a balk when 
he steps front of the batter to catch a 
pitched b The difficulty is there is no 
penalty unless runners are on base. 

But these technical balks rarely come 
up. The most common one is the balk to 
first base Note that the rule states 
pitcher must complete any 
notion to throw to first base or to the plate. 





What is a ‘Motion’? 


HAT all sounds explicit. In the inter- 

pretatior of that word “motion,” 
though, many keen-witted pitchers have 
found a loophole through which they 
can escape and catch the base-runner 
napping 

Rube Marquard, the celebrated left- 
hander, now a real-estate man in Florida, 
spent two or three years perfecting a 
motion which came just inside the law. 
Che movement of his hips and feet was so 
deceptive that no umpire, to say nothing 
of the batter or base-runner, could say 
positively whether he intended to pitch to 
the batter or throw to first base. In the 
parlance of the game, that is called the 
half-balk move. Some pitchers have de- 
veloped it to an exact science. So puz- 
zling is such a motion to a base-runner 
that he either remains frozen to the bag 
or steps away at the wrong time. Nap 
Rucker, of the Dodgers, had such a mo- 
tion. Eddie Plank, of the old Athletics, 
was 4a Wizard at it 

Only left-handed pitchers have a real 
chance of acquiring this deceptive move, 
face first base while in posi- 
tion to throw to the plate. Right-handers 
are turned around so as to face third, and 
have little real chance. Even so, a few of 
the right-handers have developed decep- 
tive moves that are very effective. 


because t} e\ 


It is all right for a pitcher to fool the 
base-runner, but for his own good he 
must never fool the umpire. For fear 


that an umpire may not understand what 
has happened, these tricky pitchers take 
pains to explain to him in advance Just 
what they intend doing and make sure it 
is technically legal. 

In fact, the umpire is frequently given 
advance information when any kind of an 
unusual or tricky play is to be attempted. 
All would be spoiled if he were also fooled. 


Tip-Offs by Pitchers 


HERE are many angles to this con- 

stant warfare between the pitchers and 
the base-runners. Smart runners watch 
closely, and by learning the mannerisms 
of the pitchers are able to run wild on the 
bases, while the young pitcher stands 
there wondering how such things can 
possibly ha 

For illustration, a pitcher may have a 
habit of unconsciously lifting his heel off 
the ground or twisting his foot a certain 
way while he is thinking of throwing to 
first. These sharp-eyed base-stealers in 
time detect such little things and often 
pass the information along. Soon every 
runner in the league is stealing at will. 

There is one pitcher in the game today, 
so I am told confidentially by his oppo- 
nents, who always hitches up his trousers 
when he intends pitching to the batter. 
When he plans a quick throw to first base 
he merely paws the ground with his left 
foot. So confirmed is he in those habits 
that he couldn’t suddenly change without 
committing a balk. 

Fans who watch this man wonder why 
a pitcher with such natural ability can not 
win more games. Probably he does, too. 


pen. 
























HALF A MINUTE 
Only 30 seconds to lather, 
but you can count on the 
Gillette Blade for the 
smoothest shave per second 
in the world. 





TWO MINUTES 


A bit longer to prepare your 
beard for the smooth, sure 
stroke of your even-tem- 
pered Gillette Blade. 


ou fast 
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ONE MINUTE 
A little easier job for your 
Gillette Blade—a bit more 
of the same smooth com- 


fort. 










THREE MINUTES 


Ideal for getting the full- 
est measure of shaving 
ease and comfort that your 
Gillette Blade can give you. 


shavers— 


here’s the smoothest, surest shave 
per second in the world! 


IME affects the comfort of 

your shave, of course. Lots 
of men have to “race” it. Slow 
shaving is a luxury which we 
can’t always afford. 


But the smooth, kind, thorough job 
that the Gillette Blade does on its easy 
path is something you can’t afford to 
pass up—for it’s the smoothest shave 
per second in the world. 


Gillette hones and strops every blade 
on instruments so fine that variation of 
one ten-thousandth of an inch sends 
out a tell-tale signal. Gillette “coaxes” 
perfect shayes into every blade as no 
human hands could possibly hone and 


strop it. And nearly half of Gillette’s 
people are special inspectors, paid 
double when they find a single blade 
that won’t do a superb job of shaving. 


It has cost twelve million dollars in 
the last ten years alone to keep this 
blade doing its job so uniformly and 
so well that eight out of ten men pre- 
fer it. 

Gillette keeps faces smooth and com- 
fortable; men of sixty look twenty years 
younger; young men are starting right, 
and staying young. No man ever gave 
the Gillette Blade the identical task two 
days in succession. Shaving conditions 
may change, but the blade meets every 
man’s conditions. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 





To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 


fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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s his diet 
O. K.: 





Your Mr. Porker is a lot more par- 
ticular about his diet than most 
people think. But the man who is 
raising him for the market must be 
more particular. 

How to build the biggest best hams and 
bacon on friend Hog without letting him eat 
up the profits is a problem. 

Farmers nowadays put him on a diet from 
the time he is a shoat. They give him a 
ration that has been predetermined as best 
for his health and most productive for the 
pocketbook. 

And because Mr. Hog’s food is just another 
form of money, a lot of farmers mix rations 


accurately with a scale. They find this 
new, all-metal ‘‘Fairbanks”’ best in price 


and service. 


$1615 


f. o. b. factory 
for 500 Ib. capacity 
$18.90 for 1000 Ib. 
capacity 
f. o. b. factory 







All-metal from top to 

tom. No wood 
to crack, warp or 
break from exposure to sun and weather. And 
the price—is actually less than usually paid for a 
part wooden scale. Most reliable dealers have 
this scale in stock. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


And 40 principal ee service station 
at each house 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


Preferred the ee World Over 
ASA 202. 21 











$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S$. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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She (OLLIE at “Cork 


*Za) Continued from page 6 Bw 


contrary to his natural instincts. He will 
try repeatedly to go ahead, consequently 
you will have to stop him often, and 
coaxingly urge him to come in behind the 
sheep, making any sound or gesture that 
you think will influence him to do so. 
Some years ago, while training a dog to 
drive away, I had much difficulty in get- 
ting him to move freely. After each 
command he would advance just a few 
steps, then lie down and look back at me. 
One day, more playfully than seriously, | 
made a gesture with my arm as if pushing 
something away from me. That dog 
immediately started to drive sheep as 
willingly and cheerfully as could be de- 
sired. I had no more trouble after that. 


Cutting Out 

t? TTING OUT, or “‘shedding,”’ as it is 

termed in Scotland, is part of the test 
at every sheep-dog trial over there. This 
is a valuable accomplishment in a dog, 
and a very necessary one for a dog that 
has to work in regions such as the moun- 
tainous parts of Great Britain where, 
owing to lack of fences, flocks frequently 
intermingle. 

As cutting out is about the last part of 
the dog’s training, it is largely a matter 
of giving him commands with which he is 
already familiar. Place the dog on the 
opposite side of the sheep from where you 
are standing, and if the sheep are wild, 
keep him well back from them, so that 
they will come to a standstill. 

Now separate two or three yourself and 
bring the dog into the space between them 
and the rest of the flock. Drive them 
away a little, then back to the flock. Do 
the same thing again. After doing this 
several times a day for a week, your dog 
will be getting quite smart at it, and it 
will not be necessary for you to do the 
cutting out yourself. Simply point with 
your stick to the place where you want 
him to come in and cut off the number 
you want. 


Dogs, as a rule, get very fond of this 
part of their work, and will want to do it 
oftener than their masters may think 
desirable. 


Teaching the Flank Movement 


O dog’s training is complete until he 

has learned the flanking moves, both 
for bringing in the sheep and driving them 
—. 

However, when the dog is in good com- 
mand, the flanking moves are compara- 
tively easily taught. 

For a flank movement on either side 
while fetching the sheep, bring the dog 
along the side of the flock, and imme- 
diately you see they are heading right, 
stop him. If you are trying to put them 
through a gateway, for instance, you may 
have turned them too much, consequently 
you will have to act promptly, and direct 
the dog off on the other side. When he 
has turned them enough, and they seem 
to be heading as desired, stop him, and 
keep him there until they have passed 
through. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the 
importance of having a different and dis- 
tinctive whistle, shout or gesture for the 
various moves you want the dog to make. 
The whistle method is by far the most 
desirable on the trial course, but for every- 
day work on the farm or ranch, it is some 
advantage to supplement the whistle 
signals with a gestue of the arm, for if the 
dog gets beyond hearing distance, or is 
unable to hear because of high wind, he 
will still understand what you want him 
to do, if you have trained him to work 
by a sign as well as a sound. 

And, if I may add a second conclusion, 
let me urge you to get a dog of good 
breeding. The man who really needs a 
dog to work stock hasn’t any time to fool 
with a dog that can’t learn. If you just 
want to see what you can do in teaching 
a dog of no ability, that’s an entirely 
different matter. , 








Notes for the 


OE KROTZ, of Nebraska, took 26 
head of his purebred Angus cattle to 
the St. Joseph market recently, and 
brought home a check for $3,500. 
Krotz has established a reputation as a 
breeder. If his bull calves are not up 
to standard they are castrated and sent 
to market. Likewise, heifers that do 
not meet his ideal are fattened and sent 
to market. Krotz has always had a 
market for his breeding stuff because 
he keeps only lop-note hers. 


Some of the steers Krotz sent to 
market would have made good bulls, 
but with present prices he made good 
money to feed them. 





“Feeding Cattle for Beef’’ is the title 
of Farmers’ Bulletin 1549, which you 
can get free from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





In one day, William Primrose, Linn 
county, Iowa, dehorned 30 head of cattle, 
in a rack that has been in service for 35 
years. Bill’s best record for dehorning is 
3,000 animals in one season. 


‘‘Holsteins and Guernseys are more 
fractious than the other breeds when 


TOCKMAN 


it comes to dehorning,’’ says Bill. 
And he ought to know—he’s been at 
it for 47 years. 





Milk goats—want to buy one, or know 
how to take care of the one you have 
just bought? Stock Editor will help 
you out. Stamp, please. 


CZ od 
Turns in the H. og 
Market 


OG-PRODUCERS face two turning 

points in the hog market. The first 
is the seasonal turning point which 
usually occurs in June, and the second is 
the turning point in the general hog price 
level. 

The end of June frequently marks an 
upward swing in hog prices, for by that 
time the bulk of the preceding fall pig 
crop has been marketed. The upward 
swing continues until September, when 
the market is again under the influence of 
heavy receipts as the spring pig crop 
moves to market. 

In years when hog production is in- 
creasing and corn prices are high, the sum- 
mer rise is, however, [Continued on page 38 
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Seeding Alfalfa 
between 


CORN ROWS F e 


By W. C. Smith 











E got a good stand of alfalfa last 


year by sowing it in corn the last — 
week in July. We were rather doubtful of 
the outcome of this plan, but having no 


other place to put alfalfa, we decided to 


try it. 

The trial field contained about two f M U LC H AP Ee R 
acres. The corn had been well cultivated 0 

and was free from weeds. - — 
yreparation of the soil was made than ha 

loa made at the last cultivation of the NO W OPEN S UF ITS 
corn crop, but after the seed was sown, a 

light oan was made and used between POSSI BILITIES : 4 ae OU! 
the corn rows. 

Before the job was completed, rains - 
drove us from the field, and no further A 
work was done on the remainder of the 
seed-bed. However, the alfalfa was good 
on the unworked portion, practically the 
only difference being that it did not ap- 
pear so soon as where the ground had been 
dragged, and was a little more uneven. 

We used a sort of double inoculation— 
the seed was treated -with the prepared 
culture and while still damp mixed with 
soil from an old alfalfa-field. We believe 
this paid, as the plants were a deep green 
and made a splendid growth. A neighbor 


ome — me is —_ grown product. 
—Mulc aper that . , 
\ stifles the Sooke by the Gator-Hide Mulch Paper available 
; simple expedient of blan- in limited quantities NOW 
keting them—Mulch Paper The International 
4° that promotes plant growth Paper Company, the 
ry by holding moisture in the world’s largest paper 
\j ground instead of giving manufacturer, now 
it up to evaporation by the offers limited quanti- 
sun—Mulch Paper that in- ties of Gator - Hide 
'Y creases bacterial activity Mulch Paper, made 
and ne stimulus in gen- underthe Eckart Pat- 
ents, in rolls of 150 


CH acer day of farming un- turnips and practically every other farm 








who sowed seed not inoculated, but who Statistics fom eral by the heat it transfers 
° ° an increase . . . 
had depended upon inoculation through yieldforMulch toand conserves in the soil. Statistics show an in. #94 300 lineal yards 
manure from alfalfa-fed stock that had Paper-grown [pee creased yield forMulch and in 18" and 36" 
been scattered on the field previously, 097% corn of oe ps—eariier crops Paper-grown beets of widths. In order, 
had smaller plants of a yellowish cast. a... —and at LOWER cost more than 100%. however, that the 
Late in the fall, after the corn had been Mulch Paper is BEYOND the experi- greatest possible number of planters may 
cut, we had the misfortune—so we thought mental stage today. It has as try Gator-Hide 7 
—of having the alfalfa eaten close to the been in use in the pineapple Mulch Paper, £A 
ground by a neighbor’s herd of dairy fields and onthe sugar planta- the present lim- ee 
cows. However, the plants came on and tions of Hawaii for fourteen ited supply is ZZ 
made a fair growth again before the years. It has been tried in test bein sold in Be 
ground froze. after test in this country and lots ofnot more Y 
After seeding this patch we found that in Europe. Today,statistics are than 4 rolls to 
another neighbor had followed the prac- available for everyone that an individual. 
tise for several years. PROVE that Mulch Paper Order yoursup- eZ 
ta 





ply today and f 
write at the ‘Statistws show 
same time for onidfac Males 
free booklet, Paper-grown 


“The Miracleof **¢et potatoes 


produces larger crops, EAR- 
tient LIER crops and at a small 


expenditure of time, effort 


Winter Legumes for oa deaaee. 


Statistics that show an in- 





PF z 
Ss >i 


the South crease in yield for Mulch Mulch Paper”, woe 
aii, sal ;' . Paper-grown sveet sere of - oe re | tells the story 
SRE is a demanc throughout t ie 297%—an increase for spin- oe SB, of the development of this 
South for plants to build up the soil ach of 516% — for sweet yield for Mulch Paper grow new principle,| ut shows you 
without discontinuing the cropping of potatoes of 100%—for beets, spinach of 516% (first clip” how to apply it. 
pings, late fall planting). 


cotton. Four winter legumes promise to 
meet this demand: Austrian winter peas, 


Canada field peas, purple vetch and hairy INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPA NY 


vetch. The Canada field pea will rarely a as : 
winter-kill south of the 31° longitudinal Department A 10, Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St., New York City 


line, and is recommended for the extreme 























southern section. The Austrian winter In TWO TYPES 
pea has been grown at the Texas State v F a 
Experimental Station, Denton, and it Se MIRACLE 
survived when the cold reached six de- 18” width — 300 lineal runen 
grees above zero. The two vetches are yards to roll - - $3.00 PAPER 
hardy and have proved a success through- 36” width — 300 lineal Weise 
out the South where there is ample lime yards to roll - - $6.00 forthe @ 
in the soil. T es eS Free 

“‘These legumes should be planted with dun woth, Booklet 
oats or other small grain in the fall. The 18” width — 150 lineal : 
seeds should be sown broadcast and then yards to roll - - $3.00 Thbbestinet pawette 
drilled in the oats, after which the ground 36” width — 150 lineal fhe histo , the deve 


and the possibilities of 


yards to roll - - $6.00 
Mulch Paper. It is replete 


is dragged or rolled,” says Prof. E. A. While caly four rolls will 





Miller, Agronomist of the A. & M. College sv tivideal \ t 
of Texas. “The crop may be plowed ptt Fate ye This paper is completely covered by pete Be wed wenn 
under in the spring as a soil builder, to be may be had. Only COD. the Seep ee yt non-B he products 

, r @ ai e c nterna Company t REAL 
followed by cotton, grain sorghum or pee By Railway de ie fo pen’ aud cle of Mulch Wasie. Be me 
other crops. Use two pounds of oats and Express. sale east of the Rocky Mountains. t0 write for i. 


from 25 to 30 pounds of the legumes to 


a) ee soil is poor, the crop should I N T E R N A T I O N A B 


be allowed to reach maturity before being 


plowed under, and a spring legume should 
io PAPER COMPANY 























Wonderful 
New -- 
~ 7 


A combination medicine for Round, Tape and Pin 
worms, contained in an INSOLUBL E capsule In- 
vented expressly so medicines cannot mix with fluids 
of crop or glandular stomach. Nothing else like it 
Gizzard crushes capsule, releasing the medicines, and 
correct dose usdiluted and in full strength reaches 
the worms. Far more effective. 

HURTS ONLY In this insoluble capsule the strong 

medicines (poisons) necessary to 
THE WORMS get the worms, cannot injure the 
birds; cannot affect egg production, or fertility. Even 
tape worm medicine suifcient to get the tenacious Tape 
worms is safely included in this wonderful GIZZARD 
CAPSULE. 50 capsules, $1; 100 capsules, $1.75; 500 cap 
sules, $7; 1000 capsules, $12. Samples free to poultry 
raisers on request. 


As a safeguard against bowel troubles ptomaine and disease 
germs, give Germozone io the dr ink. Use it also for r 


colds, swelled head, ete. “The preventive and remedy th at 
has never been equalied.’" 12-02. bottle, 754; 32-oz., $1.50 
Germozone tablets, 75 tablets, 65 ¢ ; 200 tablets $1 .25 postpaid 


More than 10,000 drug stores, feed dealers and chick hatch 
cries sell and recommend Germozone and the GI7ZARD CAP 
SULE. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded Not 
sold by peddlers. Order now, from your dealer or direct 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 115 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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BIG MONEY IN RAISING TURKEYS 


Domesticated 
Narragansett Tur- 
keys are as easy to 
raise as_ chickens, 
more profitable than 
hogs. 

My free booklet tells 
how, 43 years experi- 
ence. Write or send 
post card to 


L. G. SMITH, Box 471C, Shelbyville, Ky. 














Miller's ** IDEAL” Incuba- 
tors with the only original 

tented Edge Turning 
incubator rays. Sold on Money Back 


Cte) Guarantee. Get bigger 
p hatches, stronger chicks and 
—~ 


more profits, P oultry lessons 














and catalog of “IDEAL” Incabs- 
if —M Supplies, 

€. 2 50 ¢@ Wriie! ow W. MILLER Co. 

i | EZ S*> Box 1 Rockford, titinots 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are 80 easy to raise and lay theireggs at 
home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt anddroop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 


with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk’’ free to farmers. Address, 


Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 67 Cave City, Ky. 





teed. All flocks culled. 
White, Buff & Br. Leghorns, $5. A $9.00 $34.00 
White & Barred Rocks, Black Min- 
orcas, White Wyandottes . 6.00 11.00 42.00 


Buff pene —_ Rocks, R. 1. 
uff Orpingtons. he oxaneeees 6.50 12.00 46.00 


Black Giants ond Light Brahmds 9.50 18.00 68.00 
(SET Rit RE © 10.00 38.00 
Heavy Mixed, $9 100. Odds and Ends, $7 per 100. 
Pekin Ducks, $25 per 100. Catalog in colors free. 

GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 21, Bucyrus, Ohio 


SEND NO | MONEY «SY CHICKS 


we ship C. O. D. and af presents 100% anve delivery. Wh. 
Br, Coatorns jashorss 10c; . Rocks, Wh. Rocks, 
vet Bik. Minioreas, 16e Bu ocks Tog Orp., Wh. Wyan.. 
by R.C. Reds, 11¢: Light Brahmas, 14c: Mixed, 
qe: ‘Gao mixed, 8c. Pic. Orders for 60 chicks one cent more, 26 chicks, 
two cents more per chick. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, GoxFJ, Silver Leke, Ind. 


SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 
squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 

Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
orintes in colors telling how to doit. You 

will be su: ayy ev ROCK SQuAB CO. 

300 H St., Meirose HW ighiands, Mass. 








Ses Greenside 
aera CHICKS. C 0. D after they arrive. 
“ Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference, 
Poult Dept. University of Kentucky 

ICKY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 





ummer }Cousing (ssentials 


WOthings most 

lv determine 

the comfort and 

effectiveness of 

the average poultry-house for summer 

conditions—eave ventilators over roosting 

quarters, and open windows under the 

dropping-boards. Any poultry-house, new 

or old, without these essentials is more or 

less of a hothouse and usually unfit for 
chickens during warm weather. 

The eave ventilation serves the comforts 

of the birds especially at night, and the 





—_ 





~» 
AX6 rafter é 








rear windows pro- 
vide cross-ventilation 
which keeps the floor 
cool during the day. 
Sketch shows how to 
put in a rear ventilator. If house is ceiled, 
inside ventilator is required; otherwise not. 

Put the sash in rear of house six or eight 
inches from the floor, and have a sash 
every four or five feet. Use sash with four 
lights 10x 12 inches, or six lights 8x 10 
inches. Hinge at top, and hook up under 
dropping-bo: ards to provide ventilation. 

The old saying that “‘you can’t blow 
into a bottle,” applies to poultry -houses 
and brooder-houses open only in front with 
no eave ventilation or windows in the 
rear. This serves for winter but not for 
summer 

Furthermore, it should be remembered 





Poultry Editor 


By D.C. KENNARD (that faulty summer 


housing, along with 
faulty feeding (to say 
nothing of lice and 
mites), is often responsible for many of 
the culls and the low egg-production after 
July. 

And still another essential is clean 
dropping-boards. A lot of joy is taken 
out of the chicken business because of not 
having a suitable scraper for cleaning the 
dropping-boards. 

A piece of thin but stiff steel or old saw 
blade four inches wide and ten inches long 














An easily-made scraper 





firmly attached to a stiff rake handle is 
especially satisfactory. The sketch will 
explain the details. Such a scraper does 
not get dull or have to be sharpened. 

As steel is so difficult to work with, this 
is really a job for the blacksmith or the 
machine shop. If every poultryman liked 
this scraper as well as I do, somebody 
would have to start manufacturing them 
to take care of the demand. 





What’s the Hen’s Worst Enemy? 


eZ) Continued from page 15 RY 


much to be-desired. The commercial to- 
bacco dust was not uniform in nicotine 
content; exposed lots of dust were found 
to lose a large percentage of their nicotine; 
and heavily: infested birds with capricious 
appetites were found to refuse treated 
mash 

This left the individual dosing of birds 
as the only alternative. Nicotine which 
had shown itself to be an effective vermi- 
cide was used as a basis of our first trials. 
A commercial preparation of nicotine 
sulfate (40 per cent strength) in which the 
nicotine content’ is uniform and _ stable 
was used first. It is possible to give a 
therapeutic dose of this material in a 
gelatin capsule to about four birds out of 
five without harmful effects, but the fifth 
bird is very apt to die of nicotine poisoning. 


The Search for a Carrier 


N the search for a carrier for the nicotine 

sulfate that would allow the nicotine 
to function and yet protect the bird from 
its harmful effects, trials were made with 
various fullers’ earths. One of these 
adsorptive earths was selected as a stand- 
ard on account of its high adsorptive 
value and its uniformity of performance. 
Mixing various amounts of the stable 
nicotine sulfate with this earth finally 
produced a mixture by which as high as 
50 milligrams of nicotine could be ad- 
ministered to a bird without causing any 
toxic effects, and excellent results were se- 
cured in eliminating the worms. 

This satisfactory mixture consisted of 
7.92 grams or 6.6 cubic centimeters (about 


one and one-half teaspoonfuls) of the 
nicotine sulfate to 16 grams of the ad- 
sorptive earth. After thorough mixing, 
the material is packed in No. 2 hard 
gelatin capsules. One capsule when 
properly filled weighs from 350 to 400 
milligrams and constitutes a dose. The 
only precaution to be exercised is to place 
the capsule well down the throat. It isa 
relatively simple matter to push the 
capsule into the esophagus with the right 
index finger and force it the remainder of 
the way to the crop by pressing behind it 
from the outside with the thumb and 
index finger of the left hand. 

The capsule treatment is not recom- 
mended, except in half-size capsules, for 
birds of under eight weeks development. 
This does not mean eight weeks of age, 
but the stage of development a normal 
bird attains at eight weeks. For turkeys, 
use single full-size capsule. 

The cecum worm—the tiny roundworm 
commonly found in the’ ceca or “blind 
guts,” and which is frequently, though 
erroneously, called the “pinworm’’—is not 
affected by this treatment. No known 
treatment is constant in removing these 
parasites. Tapeworms are not removed 
by the nicotine treatment, except in com- 
bination with crude kamala. 
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The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions on 
any phase of poultry-raising—how to feed 
the pullets, treatenent for lice and mites, 
diseases, etc. Stamp, please. 
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This 22 That 


for the 
POULTRYMAN 


ATCH out for fake poultry-doctors 
and culling experts. A_ traveling 
“expert”? in Washington county, Iowa, 
convinced a farmer that the farm flock 
needed treatment for worms. The 
owner let the faker treat the birds, and 
following treatment the birds began to 
die. In six days, 57 of the 85 treated birds 
had died. 
In another locality a culling expert 
agreed to cull a farmer's flock and buy 
the culls. The owner discovered after 
the man had gone that his best layers 
had been sold to the “expert’”’ at market 
prices. 


No reason why you can’t cull your own 
flock, for that matter. There are certain 
tell-tale marks that distinguish the layer 


from the loafer. An article in August 
Farm Journal will tell what these tell-tale 
marks are, so that you can cull your own 
flock. 


Kerosene is dangerous as a poultry 
remedy. It is likely to prove fatal 
when used internally, and should 
never be used on the body or face, as 
it is likely to cause blisters and serious 
inflammation. On mucous mem- 
branes it is particularly likely to prove 
injurious. 


A poultry dealer in Buchanan county, 
Towa, offe ed a prize for the heaviest 
capon. Mrs. Russell Smith's 13-pound 
capon won the first prize. The breed? 
Black Giant. There were 15,000 capons 
in the contest. Mrs. Smith’s capons 
also won second and third prizes. 


Poultry-house windows barred like those 


of a bank—you’ll see these if you visit 
Elmer Weber’s farm, Sarpy county, Nebr. 
With the door heavily locked at night 
and the steel-barred windows doing their 


duty, thieves would hardly try to get in, 
especially since there are so many other 
poultry-houses whose doors are unlocked. 


Some of Our Folks find the poultry- 
house burglar alarm, with bell in the 
bedroom, splendid protection against 
chicken-thieves. You can buy one of 
these alarms all ready to install, or 
you can build your own. Suit your- 
self. One costs about the same as the 
other if you count your time worth 
anything. 
A tattoo market makes identification of 
stolen birds a simple matter. The 
marker puts the poultryman’s initials in 
indelible ink just beneath the outer lay- 
er of the fowl’s skin. The best kind of 
identification, as it can’t be removed 
without taking the skin off. 


Send stamp and we'll tell you where to 
buy or how to make an alarm. Which 
will you have? Also, where to buy tattoo 
marker and ink. 
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Jack was asked how he liked the hot 
weather. “I don’t mind the hotness,” 
he replied as he wiped the perspira- 
tion from his face, “it is the wetness 
of the hotness that I don’t like’”’ 
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Worms Kill 120 


out of a flock of 1500 chicks 


These scrawny, sickly 
looking White Leghorn 
pullets are 544 months old. 
Their average weight is 
less than 134 pounds. They 
are part of the screenings 
from the remainder of the 
flock of 1500 chicks after 
1200 had died from intes- 
tinal worms. 


IN THE fall of 1927 a northern 
Ohio poultryman reported to us 
that he had lost 1200 out of his 
flock of 1500 chicks. Chicks de- 
veloped rapidly at first,then sud- 
denly began to die off like flies. 
Our Research Farm immedi- 
ately began an investigation. 
Post-mortem examination of a 
number of the birds showed that 
the trouble was worms—infesta- 
tion in the worst form. The in- 
testines were glutted with round 
worms, tape and caeca worms. 
Twenty-five of the scrawniest, 
sickliest looking pullets were 
selected from the remnant of 








this flock and sent to our Re- 
search Farm for experiment and 
treatment with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder and Pan-a-ce-a. 
They received our regular worm 
treatment, consisting of two 10- 
day courses of Dr. Hess Poultry 
Worm Powder given three weeks 
apart, and Pan-a-ce-a regularly. 
At the end of 90 days they had 
commenced to lay. Their weight 
had almost doubled and only one 
pullet had died. There were then 
no worms and no symptoms of 
worms. They were in the pink 
of condition—ready to enter 
upon a long period of laying. 


These are the same pullets 
shown in the picture 
above—90 days later— 
when they began to lay. 
They have been treated 
for worms with Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder 
and Pan-a-ce-a. Their av- 
erage weight now is 3% 
pounds each—almost 
doubled in 90 days. 


Dr. Hess 
- Poultry Worm Powder 


is a highly efficient remedy for all kinds of worms in poultry, the result 
of extended scientific research. It has these distinct advantages: 

No individual handling or dosing is necessary. 4 ’ 

Fowls are wormed on full feed. It is palatable; fowls eat it readily. 

It does not throw hens or pullets off egg production. 

It does not cause shocks or setbacks to younger birds. 

Worms are the modern scourge in poultry, almost universally pres- 
ent. Suspect worms whenever you see unthriftiness, lameness, wabbly 
gait, twisted necks, pale combs and wattles or emaciation. Wormy 
fowls are always hungry, though light in weight and unthrifty. 

Full directions for treatment with “tye | Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 

e 


Powder package. Apply to the local Dr. 


ss dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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LL gears on the “Golden Series” De Laval Separators are 
completely enclosed and protected, thus insuring maximum 
durability. This is just one of a number of improvements you will 
like on the 1928 De Lavals—the crowning achievement in 50 years 
of separator manufacture and leadership. Other improvements are: 


Golden Color. These new 1928 machines are finished in beautiful 
gold and black colors, which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


Regulating Cover. A new type of regulating cover and float affords 
a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, without 


spattering. 


Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every separator user will 
appreciate. Permits bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 
without lifting the supply can from its position. 


Easier Turning. The ‘‘Golden Series’? machines are easy to start 
and turn, requiring the least power or effort to operate for the wark 


they do. 


Oil Window. Shows at a glance the amount and condition of the 
oil and if the separator is being properly oiled. 


Floating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. Self- 
balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with the least power, 
skims cleaner, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to take apart 


and wash. 


The best way to appreciate the ‘“‘Golden Series” is to see and try 
one. See your De Laval dealer, or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 















4H. P. WORM DRIVE = 


Mows hay, Weeds, Plows, 
Cultivates, Harrows, Discs, 
Sprays, Landscape work. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
734-74th Ave. " West Allis, Wis. 








i REE CATALOG tells you how you can 
Trucks, Wagons and Seaton oles on Farm 
Wheels — steel 





ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm St., Quiney, We 


hens and ay now half 
WHIT price. Thousands of eight- 
week- ae ee lets. Also baby 
—_ and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock 

years. Winners 20 egg contests. Catalog and 


g bred 28 
special price bulletin free. I ship c. o. d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. Geo. B. Ferris, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








6¢ UP.! Big owons, —_ that 
live and 60,000 each 
week. 12 varieties Beate Accredited. 


Our 16th season. Free catalog. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 513 CLINTON, MISSOURI 





$20 TO 
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New models, vastly improved. 
Unexcelled for close skimming. 
Easiest to turn and clean. 
Bowl a Sanitary Marvel. Skims 
warm or cold milk. 8 sizes, 
850-lbs. to 1-cow size. Prompt 
shipment from point near you. 


Factory Prices—Freight $230 










Prepaid. Monthly pay- 
ments low a8............0006 
Write for FREE Catalog 
Tells about money saving offer; low prices; 
free servicing; new models. Write today. 


American ns eared Co. 


Dept. 3-Z, Bainbridge, N. 
Dept. 3. Z, 1929 W.43d St., a. Il. 


RELIEF FOR COWS 


wetety catch each cow’s flies 
aily. Agents wanted. 
JOSHUA Ct ae LEESBURG, VA. 
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Turns in the 
HoG MARKET 


*Z2 Continued from page 34 


not so marked as in years when production 
is decreasing and corn prices are low. In 
fact, in the former case, the best summer 
market usually fails to reach the best 
spring price levels. 

The turn in general hog price levels 
may be expected by the end of 1928. 
Since 1862 hog prices have moved first 
upward and then downward eleven times. 
The average length of time they moved 
upward was 36 months and the average 
length of time they moved downward 
was 31 months. The last peak in hog 
prices was in June, 1926. 


Will History Repeat Itself ? 


i history repeats, this would mean a 
turn in the direction of prices by fall 
or winter of 1928. Several factors sug- 
gest this as possible. The December pig 
survey of the Department of Agriculture 
indicates that from 3 to 5 per cent fewer 
sows farrowed in the spring of 1928 than 
in the spring of 1927. Production in 
Europe, as indicated by a decrease of 
approximately 19 per cent in the number 
of sows between the ages of six months 
and one year in Germany, is decreasing. 
This will ultimately mean a_ broader 
export demand. High corn prices and 
low hog prices have induced many hog 
men to liquidate, as is evidenced by the 
large number of sows that have gone to 
market both in America and Europe. 

The size of the 1928 corn crop will be 
a big factor in the rate of the rise of hog 
price levels. A large corn crop induces 
expansion which tends to check rapid 
price rises. The number of pigs saved 
from the 1928 spring pig crop will also be 
a factor. 

Hog-producers who are looking ahead 
and anticipating a turning point in the 
hog market have an opportunity to ex- 
pand their business. I refer to the 
October and November markets. 

In past years when conditions were 
similar these markets have ws aw 


been weak. E. 2 
C-2Z) 
A New Method of 
Castration 


NEW method of*castration in sheep 

and cattle has been introduced into 
this country and is rapidly being adopted 
by veterinarians. 

Strictly speaking, the method is actually 
not a new one, having been in use for 
many years in tropical countries where the 
open castration was long ago discarded 
because of the frequency of post-operative 
infections. 

The innovation consists of crushing the 
spermatic cord with a specially designed 
instrument. The testicles, deprived of 
their blood supply, gradually atrophy and 
are absorbed. This in itself is of benefit, 
as the internal secretion of these organs 
is not lost. 

The operation is of particular value in 
lambs, where the open method has always 
been hazardous. It is also applicable to 
calves and bulls. As this operation is 
entirely bloodless, it eliminates the dan- 
ger of hemorrhage. Dr. W. H. Wright. 
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The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer questions on hogging down 
corn, making self-feeders, starting a herd 
of sheep, or will answer questions on any 
problem which bothers you. Stamp, 
please, for reply by return mail. 
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W hy Mothers Leave 
HOME 


*Za) Continued from page 24 


taste. And these women took a particular 
pleasure in their escape from dishwashing, 
too. 

“Tt certainly looks good to see somebody 
else doing the dishes,” they beamed at 
each other. 

After breakfast the definite program of 
the camp began, for these farm women 
did not come hundreds of miles across the 
state merely to eat and sleep, though it 
was planned that they do plenty of both. 
A series of talks was interspersed, to be 
sure, with songs and games and laughter, 
but still a solid program was provided to 
bring them mental stimulus and refresh- 
ment. 

There was a talk by a Milwaukee doctor 
on contagious diseases and preventive 
medicine; the history, design and making 
of hooked rugs was disc ussed; they were 
shown how to make wool flowers for coats 
and dresses; a food specialist talked on the 
use and value of liver in the diet; a poultry 
specialist, on the care of baby chicks. 
There was a film or two, other talks on 
nutrition and cooking, and one absorbing 
travel-talk on a trip to Ecuador. 

‘“‘Wasn’t it lovely?” sighed one woman 
to another as they were drifting into the 
dormitory to clean up for dinner. “I can 
just see it all, and that’s the only way I 
ever would see it, for I never expect to go 
there.” 

In the early evening some of the women 
went out to ride on the roller coaster that 
clattered away in another part of the 
grounds. Those who did not ride, stood by 
and laughed at the ones who did, so every 
one was happy. 


Stunts Enliven the Camp 


HE second night in camp was stunt 

night. This was a chance for the 
women to give as well as receive. During 
the morning session, the women had been 
divided into groups by localities, and each 
group had to contribute something to the 
evening’s entertainment. Throughout the’ 
day the women gathered in little groups 
that buzzed and twittered, absorbed in 
inventions and adaptations... Costumes 
were contrived, poems written and orig- 
inal acts rehearsed. The women played 
their parts with eagerness, and were 
generous in their appreciation of each 
other. 

Have you ever racked your brains for 
stunts to use in some of your own com- 
munity gatherings? Perhaps you can copy 
one of theirs some day: 

The “Dance of the Dwarfs’’ opened the 
i yen This was a stunt by two of the 
1ome economics specialists. 

You have no idea how easy it is to make 
a dwarf. Just tie a pillow-case around your 
waist, fasten a coat below it, put a white 
paper collar with a big bow tie around the 
top of the coat, and she is complete. Of 
course, you must hold the corners of the 
pillow case up with your hands, but you 

can move her great head around at will, so 
your arms won’t tire. You paint a face on 
one side of the pillow-case, but you 
ignore any need for hair. “The empty 
sleeves of the coat flap about, and the coat 
comes just below the knees. These dwarfs 
came romping out and gamboled away to 
a merry tune. Every one loved them at 
once, and brought them back again and 
again. 

“There’s always been plenty of places 
for the young folks to go to for a good 
time, but this is the first thing I’ve ever 
known for us mothers,” sighed one of the 
women happily after the last stunt had 
been applauded and the group was getting 
reluctantly to its feet. 
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The 
Cottage was Ready for Them 


CT An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A FrarMER Of Boone, Iowa, wished 
to drive to McGregor, Iowa, with 
his family for Labor Day. Coti2ges 
were available there but the time 
was too short to write and get an 
answer before they started. He tele- 
phoned to the state capital and got 
the name of the man in McGregor 
who had the cottages for rent. 
Later the same day he got this man 
on the long distance telephone, and 
the next afternoon the farmer and 
his family started on their 200-mile 
trip. The cottage was ready for 
them when they arrived. 

The telephone miakes life more 
enjoyable. It runs errands to neigh- 
boring towns. Calls the implement 
repair man. Gets the doctor. Sum- 
mons aid in case of fire or accident. 

Often the telephone pays for it- 
self many times over by finding out 
when and where to sell for the 
best price. A farmer living near 
Marion, Indiana, started to sell 
75 hogs but decided first to tele- 
phone and see if the price was the 
same. Prices had dropped a % 
cent so he waited until next day 
and received 34 of a cent more. 


The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 
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Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, 
or Gas. MORE Power—LESS 

to Start— to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 
Lowest Prices. est Terms. Free. 

eee WITTE | ENGINE works 
Pytane 6 Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Summer 
a 


tyles and 


New colors and fabrics suggest that cool days 


will follow the fluttering ruffles of summer 


OFTLY flowing lines continue to 
mark this summer’s clothes as dif- 
ferent from last season’s. Milady 
is wearing very colorful dresses, 
some plain, others with 


round, plump figure looks better in dark 
colors with designs of small figures or plain 
material trimmed with figured stuff. The 
flower-like girl has her double flounces 








different sized all-over designs, a 
few with stripes and many with de-' 
signs made entirely of dots. Skirts 
have more fulness, waist-lines are 
higher, hem-lines still uneven. The 
fabrics most used are thin and soft. 

This brief description of thin 
clothes makes them sound elab- 
orate and difficult to make, but 
simplicity is still the keynote. 
Nothing is overtrimmed, and al- 
ways the dress should express the 
personality of the wearer. For the 
boyish type we find the sports 
clothes made with pleats and with 
bandings for trimming to soften the 
severeness. For the larger, more 
imposing figure are long scarfs and 
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tiered effects. Sometimes the blouse 
has a surplice opening sweeping 
diagonally from shoulder to belt 
and fastening on the side. The 









































material is used in a very clever 
way to relieve any awkward effect. 
But some will be seen at outdoor 
parties and picnics with arms quite 
bare except for bracelets. 

Brown has been predicted as 
a popular shade next season. 
Still later we hear that dark red and 
shades of purple will be good. How 
rich they sound and how well they 








will merge with the russet shades of 
fall: After the light and airy sum- 
mer fashions we shall enjoy the 
new colors in coats, suits and 
dresses. 

The new fall materials include 
heavy silks (some are rayon), fine 
thin woolens for dresses, as well as 
heavy double-faced plaids for coat- 
ings. Smooth, lustrous broadcloths 
for dressier coats, dresses and en- 
sembles vie with basket weaves and 
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6/69 5920 6/68 600/ 


and her sashes to enhance her daintiness. 
Dainty pastel shades are delightfully 
cool-looking, but dark backgrounds with 
light-colored designs are serviceable and 
popular. Choose your color plan to suit 
your eyes, hair or skin. By doing this you 
emphasize your best feature and help people 
forget your lack—whatever it may be. 
Short sleeves have arrived! Many are 
hidden by the coats of the ensemble suits, 
but more often a scarf or capelet of the dress 


other interesting designs. Velvets 
and velveteens, both black and in colors, are 
promised. 


Cool-Looking Dresses 


OR the hot, hot days of July and August 

we shall enjoy No. 6001 made up in 
printed batiste, dimity or percale. Plain- 
colored or white goods for the collar and 
pockets may be edged with hand-made 
running-stitches in different colored threads 
to trim this simple, youthful dress. 

A most suitable and comfortable dress 
for the larger woman is No. 6169, made up 
in a print of small design. Either light- 
weight printed linen or one of the firm 
cotton prints so popular will be better to 
use for this model than any of the trans- 
parent materials, because of the double 
effect across the front. This pattern comes 
in several large sizes. 

For visiting, shopping or staying at 
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home, ‘No. 6168 will be useful, and yet it is 
up-to-the-minute. The V neck-line, pleats 
in the skirt and the two-piece style give 
this pattern good lines. Let us.be sure 
that the waist-line does not drop below 
the hips. Almost any of the summer ma- 
terials and even the printed silks and 
fine soft woolens would lend themselves 
well to this design. 

For making over or for new material we 
find No. 5920 very helpful. The few tucks 
on the shoulder make the desired fulness, 
and the softly draped jabot or collar 
(this gives a note of distinction) may be of 


harmonizing plain-colored georgette or 
voile. If one is slender, the skirt may be 
made of plain material in contrast but 
harmonizing with a figured blouse. Witha 
coat to match the skirt one ¢an easily con- 
struct a pretty two-piece ensemble. 


6001. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 

inches bust measure. 

6168. Morning ‘Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
bust measure. 

5920. Afternoon Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
bust measure. 

6169. Morning Frock. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 
54 inches bust measure. 
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| FREE BOOKLETS 


on 


H ome-Making Problems 


Is your family tired of your old recipes? 
Do you feel there is altogether too much drudgery in your wash-day? 
Does the run-about baby seem backward for his age? 


The answers to these and hundreds of other equally important questions which ~ 
are perplexing housekeepers and home-makers everywhere can be found in the 
little booklets, a list of which The Farm Journal will send you on request. There 
is information of all kinds here and it is yours for the asking. 

Write for the list which also contains a description of the contents of each 
booklet, or ask for booklets on subjects in which you are interested. Select 
those you desire and The Farm Journal will send them to you absolutely free. 


HOMEMAKER’S SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Want some new ones? 

















Daughter 


waits to marry 


Stranger 


UR daughter has become very friendly 
QO with a young man who has recently 
come to work in our town. How can we 
learn more about him without making 
him dislike us? A. &. 


The right kind of young man is willing for 
the parents of the girl he hopes to marry to 
make a thorough search of his past and 
present life. His family may be in humble 
circumstances, and he may have had.to make 
his way through school unaided, but the 
manly, dependable lover courts investigation. 
When parents have to go at such a task 
unaided by the young man who aspires to 
enter their family, it is the business of the 
father to find out, through the banker, the 
physician or the minister of the community 
where the youth was brought up, all he can 
discover about his past. If the letter comes 
bacl: with “I can not recommend,” then 
grave suspicion should attach to the youth. 

A personal visit to the home community 
of the young man is well worth while, money 
well invested. If the solid, substantial 
people speak well of the youth, then Dad can 
sleep well nights. Of course, Daughter has 
implicit confidence in the young man of her 
choice and thinks any investigation entirely 
unnecessary, but when confronted by facts 
may have to revise her opinions. And, be- 
sides, a young girl’s judgment is likely to be 
poor in such matters, because she lacks ex- 
perience. 

In spite of all investigation and all parental 
warnings, daughters do sometimes slip out 
and marry absolutely worthless individuals, 
bringing grief to themselves and their fam- 





ilies, but at least the parents have the con- 
solation of knowing that they left no stone 
unturned in their investigation of the 
stranger’s life. And if the teaching at home 
has been thorough enough, girls may them- 
selves come to feel suspicious of any stranger 
who does not explain where he is from and 
what he did and all about his past and 
present life. Aunt Harriet. 


AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice and sug- 
gestions on personal problems. Enclose stamped, 
addressed envelope with inquiry. 


Cc-Z > 


Grow Old Gracefully 


T is well to “take stock” of ourselves 

occasionally, to note whether we are 
growing a little careless, as we grow older, 
about our personal appearance or manners. 
None of us can afford to part with any of 
the attractions we may have had for 
those around us, if we wish a really happy 
and pleasant home. 

It must be admitted that some elderly 
people are not easy to live with. They 
are disposed to argue about trifles and are 
too ready to take offense, imagining that 
slights are intended, and misinterpreting 
our most innocent observations. 

Every elderly person is the direct result 
of what he or she was when younger, and 
if for 30, 40 or 50 years one lets one’s self 
go, has been fault-finding, complaining, 
critical and whimsical, it will not be easy 
to change this state of mind and become 
gentle, gracious and agreeable, at 70 or 
80. So it behooves us all to begin in time 
and check traits that may make us un- 
comfortable and therefore unwelcome in- 
mates of homes not our own. A. 8. 














“Mum” 


takes all odor out 
of perspiration 


How easily the alluring charm of 
an attractive woman can be 
marred by perspiration odor. 

But, “Mum” is the word! A little 
“Mum’”’—the snow-white cream deodor- 
ant—neutralizes all body odor and keeps 
you sweet and fresh for all day and 
evening. 

And “Mum” is so entirely safe and so 
effective that thousands of women use it 
regularly with the sanitary pad. 

Get “Mum” at your drug store to- 
day—35c and 60c. Or send coupon. 


Special Offer 


Ban is a remarkable non-irritating 
cream Hair Remover that makes the 
pretty curves of the underarm alluringly 
fresh and dainty. It dissolves all un- 
wanted hair, quickly, surely, safely. soc 
at stores or read the Special Offer Coupon. 


— SEND THE COUPON TODAY <-—<— 
Mum Mfg. Co., Dept. 29, 1106 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Plevewithe ..cccctecses for offer checked. ([) 35¢ | 
“Mum,” the true deodorant and soc Ban, the 
easy to use, safe and sure Hair Remover, 85c ] 
worth for 60c postpaid. 

tory size of “Mum | 


J t0c for introduc- 





WEPAYS6A DAY 


to men and women taking orders for 
Jiffy Glass Cleaner—the amazing new 
liquid that cleans windows, windshields, show 
cases, etc., in few seconds without soap or 
water. Everybody buys. Steady repeat busi- 
ness. Big income every day. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. We furnish everything. You 
risk nothing. Write for Profit-Sharing Plan. 


JIFFY GLASS CLEANER CO., 544 Monmouth Ave, acm, he 


‘Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K, Maiden, Mass. 





























Prices of patterns obtainable from The Farm Journal will be found on page 44 


‘ 
THROWING AWAY THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 

Women are literally throwing away their 
washboards on account of a recent discovery 
used in washing clothes. No rubbing, yet 
clothes are spotlessly clean. Will not injure 
fabric. Write to F. A. Kittredge, Tunkhannock, 
Pa., for FREE sample. Agents wanted. 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Household Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


(pint size) of delicious root beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 





Root Beer 
at our 
expense! 


Now, to win new friends, we offer a 
complimentary bottle of Hires House- 
hold Extract—sufficient to make 8 
pint bottles of root beer. 


This trial will show you how easy 
and economical it is to make deli- 
cious, cooling root beer at home. 


All youadd to Hires Household Extract 

are water, sugar and yeast. Then after 

it sets for 2 days, you're ready to offer 
our family one of the finest, all-year 
cverages that can be made. ’ 


If the trial delights you and your 
family, then for 30c at all dealers you 
can buy a full-size bottle of Hires 
Extract —it makes 40 bottles of root 
beer, costing about 1'%c per bottle, 
compared to the usual price of 15c to 
25c for bottled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families 
all over the nation are enjoying this 
famous, thirst-quenching beverage at 
an economical price. 


Hires created the original recipe and 
today it’s better than ever. It is made 
of the juices of 16 roots, barks, ber- 
ries and herbs—Nature’s tonic and 
appetizing ingredients, rich in vi- 
tamins. 

Get this Free trial bottle of Hires 
Household Extract, together with 
simple directions by mailing the cou- 
= at once—or order a full size. 30c 

ottle from your dealer. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. CB. J.7.) 


Please send me sample of 


Hires _. 


Household Extract 
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ITH anxious eye we watch the 
ripening of this luscious fruit, 
counting the days until we 
can have the first juicy pie. 
For cherry pie undoubtedly ranks next to 


apple in popularity. This probably ac- 
counts for the old query as to a bride’s 
eff.ciency—“‘Can she make a cherry pie, 
Billy boy?” As a change from plain 


cherry pie try: 
CREAM CHERRY PIE 
1 tablespoon flour 


114 cups cherries (pitted) 
4 cup sour cream 


1 egg 44 cup sugar 
Put layer of cherries in pie-pan lined 
with plain pastry. Break egg 
into cup and beat it slichtly with 


fork. Moisten flour with 2 table- 
spoons sour cream; add this to ss... ‘ 
vr 


egg. Add remaining sour cream 
and pour over cherries. Cover 
with top crust or strips of pastry . 
and bake in hot oven—450° F. ' 
for ten minutes, then reduce the 
heat to 350° F. for 30 minutes 
longer. Cool and serve. 


AVE you ever 
canned cherries i 


in a pressure cooker? es 
I canned some in this zm Sed 4 cup ned 
. . F Ps “up suga 
convenient utensil egy =a 2 EG lg 
: ee <= eggs 
and some by the open a: Fe: 214 cups f 
. (> Ee, 2% cups flour 
kettle method for Sak ie S Spas“ he ae ee pet 4 teaspoons baking- 
comparison. Those aS. j powder 
canned in the cooker Cherry sponge 1 cup milk | 
2 cups cherries 


were richer, and in- 
stead of losing some of their color as in 
the case of the open-kettle canned, they 
became a darker red and were of much 
better flavor. They were delicious for 
sauce, pie or for any other purpose. I 
used them as a substitute for maraschino 
cherries in garnishing the sauce of my 
plum pudding. 
CHERRY SPONGE 

2 tablespoons gelatin 1% lemon (rind) 

lg cup cold water 1 lemon (juice) 

34 cup cherry juice 2 egg whites 

2 tablespoons sugar 1 cup pitted cherries 

14 teaspoon salt 

Dissolve gelatin, which has been softened 
in cold water, in boiling cherry juice. Add 
sugar (use more if cherries are fresh), salt, 
grated lemon rind and lemon juice. Set 
aside until slightly thickened, fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites; add 


HERRIES are 
















“Rip 
Some recipes in which 
they are the foundation 


‘By HALLIE A. SAWIN 


cherries and pour into wet mold. Serve 
with whipped cream or a soft custard. 
An aid in baffling the summer’s heat is 
CHERRY ICE 
6 cups sour cherries 4 cups water 
2% cups sugar 
Wash and boil cherries and water 
slowly until they can be pressed through 
sieve. Add sugar and dissolve. Freeze. 


HE following delicious cherry cake is 

festive enough for any company. It 
would be an appropriate and novel re- 
freshment to serve on the Fourth of July. 
As a foundation, bake your favorite sponge 
cake, enough to fill a large sheet-cake pan, 
as this is a one-layer cake. When cold, 
spread with the following cherry mixture: 

CHERRY CAKE FILLING 

4 cups pitted cherries 14 cup boiling water 
1 cup whipped cream 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1g teaspoon almond 

flavoring 


2 cups sugar 
2 tablespoons gelatin 
\% cup cold water 


Add sugar to cherries and let 
stand, then boil for 15 minutes. 
When cool, press out juice. 
With 4% cup of this hot cherry 
juice and the boiling water, dis- 
solve gelatin which has first 
been softened in the cold water. 
Stir in cherry pulp and spread 
on cake. Cover with 1 cup of 
sweetened whipped cream _ to 
which has been added flavoring. 
Cut into squares for serving. 
STEAMED CHERRY 

PUDDING 


Stone cherries. Cream butter and add 
sugar. Mix and sift flour and baking- 
powder together and add this, alternating 
with milk, to butter and sugar. The 
cherries from which juice is strained are 
added to cake batter. Pour into greased 
molds and steam for one hour. Serve with 
following: 

CHERRY SAUCE 
14 cup water 


14 cup butter 
16 cup cherry juice 


1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon corn-starch 


Mix sugar and butter together, add 
corn-starch, water and fruit juice. Cook 
over hot water for five minutes, stirring 
constantly. Continue cooking for 25 
minutes. 
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e Adventure 


follows this 
Home-Lover 


*Za) Continued from page 20 RY 


WO sons were born to the Hoovers, 

but even this additional responsibility 
did not shake Mrs. Hoover's resolve to 
stay with her husband. When he went to 
South Africa she went along. 

In London she made an appointment 
with a famous child expert. She had 
made a list of questions—the diseases of 
childhood, what to do in this emergency, 
and in that possible accident. What were 
the best foods for growing boys? How 
about the diseases incident to childhood? 
What about teething, indigestion, medi- 
cines, measles? 

Thus she made certain that young 
Herbert, Junior, and Allen should have 
every possible care, if foresight and in- 
telligent planning could compass it. 


N odd moments snatched from busy 

hours, Mrs. Hoover worked with her 
husband in translating the work of George 
Bauer, the German scholar, who wrote 
his great history of metallurgy in medieval 
Latin, signing it ““Agricola.’”” Long months 
went into the copying, the studying of 
suitable words and phrases. The great 
quarto volume, the “De Re Metallica” 
was eventually made available for the 
engineering world, and largely because a 
wife had stayed with her husband, lived 
with him and worked with him. 

In March, 1914, at a dinner at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York, the Hoovers 
were given a gold medal by the Society of 
Mining and Metallurgy for the notable 
translation that they had effected of this 
technical classic. They had made a great 
contribution, not only in unlocking this 
knowledge but in the full and complete 
footnotes that brought the work down to 
date. 

Yet adventures for “Lou” and “Bert” 
were only beginning. 


ECAUSE London, before the war, was 
considered the mining center of the 
world, it was necessary for Herbert 
Hoover to maintain offices there. Just by 
chance he was in the great English city 


his 


year 


you can get 50% more 
jam or jelly from your fruit 


Y the old-fash- 

ioned method of 
jam and jelly making, 
you used to boil away 
half your fruit juice 
before you could make 
it jell! 

The modern Certo 
way makes it possible 
to get a perfect “jell” 
every time — with 
only one or two min- 
utes’ boiling! 

In order to get a 
perfect jam or jelly 


texture you must have correct propor- 
tions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which 
Nature herself makes and stores in 
fruits in varying amounts. The com- 
mon deficiency of this jellifying sub- 
stance has been responsible for most 








MI8S ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, and Cook- 
ing Editor of Woman's Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 

**] strongly advise afl house- 
wives to make all! their jams 
and jellies with Certo be- 
cause:— 

It's easier—Takes only one 
minute's boiling. 

Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 

Better color—Not darkened 
by long boiling. 

No worry— Never fails to set. 

It's economical — Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
of fruit and no waste from 
failures.”’ 








convenient use. This 
is Certo. With Certo 
any kind of fruit— 
even those you have 
never before been able 
to use for jelly—will 
now jell perfectly 
every time. 


And with only one 
minute’s boiling! This 
short boiling saves 
the fruit juice which 
used to boil away, so 
that with Certo you 
get half again more 


jam or jelly from your fruit. It also 
saves all the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst 
things about the old-fashioned long 
boiling method is that it darkens the * 
color of the fruit while much of its 
delightful fresh flavor drifts away in 





l when the declaration of the pe: War of the jam and jelly making failures in steam. 
z red across 2 skies Lurope. ° ° 
g mpl cet ype Be con Mi aaa the past. Some fruits are comparative- So that you may know exactly how much 
e tion. Most of the nations of the conti- ly rich in it; others contain very little. jellifying substance various -fruits require, 
e nent, with their banks, hotels, railways, Very few fruits have enough of it to we have worked out in our testing kitchens 
d were suddenly devoted to conflict. jellify all the juice they contain and all 2¢curate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
h American travelers by the thousands fruits lose it as they ripen jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
found themselves stranded. They poured : sy , bet Containing these secipes tc under the 
into London. Money was scarce. Letters We have extracted this natural jelli- — jabel of each bottle of 
rs — became ae we W a Page, fying substance from fruit, refined, Certo.Get Certofrom — ee 
the American ambassador, was ESIEK EC ° ‘ 
with pleas for help, for money, for trans- concentrated, and bottled it for your _ your grocer today. 
id yortation that would permit them to get 
rk naa 4 
1g The American embassy was working to FREE 
rad . ° pas . ° :—N 1 . - i a 
29 the limit. The tangled affairs of other ll pa PH td peter ds vee 


trated in color showing new and interesting ways 
to serve them. Just mail the coupon. If you 
want trial half-bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps 
or coin). 


nations were made a part of the diffi- 
culties of Mr. Page, as other countries 
turned over their quotas of troubles to 
him. Something had to be done for the 
stranded American travelers, and Mr. 
Page telephoned Hoover for help. 
Hoover in turn called up his life’s 
artner, who happened to be playing with 
ca boys in the high-walled garden of Red 
House, an old English manor in Ken- 
sington. He explained the situation, and 
as usual she was ready for action. Thus 
the first American “relief committee’ 
began active operation. Mrs. Hoover 
was to look after the women, to help and 
advise them; “‘Bert’’ was to look after the 
transportation tangle. [Continuad on page 45 















ke 1 Com fae oo) Certo Corporation, 242 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
wen (If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 





© Check here and send 10c if you want trial half-borrle of Certo. 
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—N : , ‘Ben H 
‘Big ‘Ben Ba ig oy $2.50. 


Pocket ‘Ben 
$1.50 


Run on time 


Millions of people rely on Westclox alarms to 
run on time and wake them promptly. They 
depend on the Pocket Ben watch and new 
Auto Clock for faithful time-keeping, too. 
Like all Westclox, these new models are 
sturdy and dependable. They combine attractive 
design with practical everyday usefulness. 





There’s a variety of Westclox models to 
choose from, sold everywhere. Prices range  Quicklyattachedon dash 
from $1.50 to $3.75. With luminous dials, or above windshield 
$2.25 to $5.00. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory. Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Fits any car 























things people eat. I furnish everything, including | brings whiteness and velvety smooth- 
world’s finest super-sales outfit containing 32 | 
full size packages of highest quality products. 
Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat business. | ¢rock 
Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With per- | out. Now—in just 3to6 days youcan have : 

I select as my partner, IT go 50-50. Get my the radiant, milk-white skin you ny 


amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 


(Copyright 1 by the Health-O Quality Products Co.) 


irritating hair remover. 
Send 50c and name of your druggist today Please do not send stamps. 


before offer closes. A. C. Croff, 4600 Baliimore Ave., Phila., Pa Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


Pay Your Bills Make as Skip 


and give you a steady income f 
for the rest of your life, if 
you'll take care of my business 
in your locality. No experience 


needed. Fullorsparetime. You | 

don’t invest one cent, just be | in 3 A gf 

my local partner. Make $15.00 ” 

a day easy. Ride in a Chrysler 

3 . 1 : = od wi In 3 to 6 days this totally new-type 
Sedan I a. and distribute lotion brings vivid, alluring beauty to 
teas, coffee spices, extracts, | the skin in a safe natural way. It 


ness up from underneath the darken- 
| ed, weather-roughened surface. The 
skin grows ivory-white — all trace of 

fes, tan, roughnessand redness fade “>... 


in famous beauties. I guarantee these 
sults or petund money. Order m: LOTION FAC E 
BLEACH today. When the package =, pay 


. W. VAN DE MARK 
ey only $1.50 for the large size bottle 


c 
772-G 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


out question. Write today to 


(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM 


STOVI he KK MAKES RED | Dept. FJ-7, 25 W. Ilinols St. Chicago, IIL 


Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to | 
even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
nso: dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 


’s Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. | 19 cents cath 










Jse te a days. 
hen, if not simply amazed, | will refund full price with- 


Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


| 

| 

| Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in 

a 35c full size A-H Cream De- | coinfor our up-to-date 1928 Spring and Summer 
odorant with each purchase of Catalog, containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and 
a 50c A-H Depilatory, the non- | children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 


Both safe and sure. | sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Send all orders to The 





Keeping Dainty 
Hot Weather 


‘By Bettina Lee 


HAT made your blue dress turn a 

queer yellow green across the shoul- 
ders? What caused the hole under the 
arm in your rose silk? What is that 
clinging odor in last summer’s best dress 
that makes you dislike to wear it this 
year? Just one answer to all three ques- 
tions—‘‘perspiration; its odor and acid” 
—for these two properties have a very 
damaging effect on clothing that comes in 
contact with the skin. 

If the material is not too thin, small 
shields can be sewed in, but these should 
be washed frequently or they become ob- 
jectionable. For transparent fabries, and 
for some cuts of sleeves, the use of shields 
is not. feasible, and more often women use 
certain liquids, powders and creams which 
can be bought and which are easily ap- 
plied. These remedies tend to neutralize 
the perspiration and to prevent injury to 
frocks, as well as to check the disagreeable 
odor. 

In every well supplied bathroom are 
soaps, tooth-pastes and powders, cold- 
creams and mouth-washes, and nowadays 
a reliable deodorant is found there also. 
Using a deodorant is an economical habit, 
for it helps preserve the clothing, as well 
as neutralizes the disagreeable odors which 
emanate from the skin. 

Pretty stockings, a necessity created by 
present-day styles, can be made to last 
much longer if the feet are bathed daily 
and a deodorant applied, for acid damp- 
ness within the shoe causes silk and rayon 
fibers to break and holes to result. By 
neutralizing the acid with a good deodor- 
ant and, of course, washing the hose each 
night, the life of stockings can be length- 
ened several weeks. 

Elbows Now Show 
LEEVELESS sports dresses, unless 
worn with their coats, make the aver- 

age girl conscious of her elbows, and long- 
sleeved dresses of transparent material 
have almost the same effect, so the daily 
manicure must now extend up the arm and 
include a special treatment for the elbow. 
Who knows—perhaps the naughty habit of 
resting one’s elbows on the table will die a 
natural death as we become more in- 
terested in beautiful arms. Many elbows 
now are covered with brown, worn-looking 
skin which has come there largely from 
hard usage on table tops. After a good 
scrub with a stiff skin-brush, careful mas- 

sage each night with a cleansing cream, 
followed by a skin tonic, will bring results 
that are more than commensurate with the 
time and effort spent. 

The wise woman who travels, even on a 
short motor trip, takes along as a boon 
companion one of the convenient little 
week-end packages shown in the stores at 
the toilet-goods counters. A variety of 
helpful beauty aids are ta be found in these 
carefully planned boxes—cream, — skin 
tonic and cleansing tissue; or soap, tooth- 
paste and creams; or the collection may be 
for use on the hands alone. Examine the 
“table of contents’ before buying and 
choose the one which suits your needs 
best. 

Let this summer be one of cheerful 
daintiness no matter how warm or muggy 
the days may be. 





If you have summer beauty problems, send them 
to Bettina Lee, care The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Enclose stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 
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e Adventure 


follows this 
Home-Lover 


Zz) Continued from page 43 We 


The story has many times been told of 
the strenuous work that this couple per- 
formed. They advanced their own funds 
to make immediately available money that 
would take the stranded Americans back 
to their native land. Mrs. Hoover be- 
came a banker. Checks on a thousand 
unknown banks were cashed. And it can 
be said to the credit of the travelers that 
in but two or three instances, did these 
checks cause any trouble. 

The great story of Belgian relief is 
known to everybody, as is the extraor- 
dinarily difficult work of the Food Ad- 
ministration when this country entered 
the war. 


HE last few vears in Washington have 

brought other experiences to Lou 
Henry Hoover, no less trying if less ad- 
venturous. Social and diplomatic affairs 
of the Capital call for great expenditures 
of nervous energy, ard long, trying days, 
weeks and -ngpene of strain. As a cabinet 
officer’s wife and a leading one, she has 
done her part, and done it well. She has 
even found time to inspire in other fields, 
the girl scouts counting her “as one of 
us.”” Often she is discovered at their 
club-rooms and headquarters to enjoy 
their fun, and to work and play with them. 

Regardless of the circumstances, Mrs. 
Hoover has always made a real home the 
cornerstone of the partnership. ‘‘Lou”’ 
has provided a quiet place where her busy 
husband can find rest, where he can talk 
“shop” with an intelligent wife, where he 
can meet intimate friends, or where he 
can entertain as he must according to his 
official position. 
In all this, Mrs. Hoover is essentially 
feminine. She is the gracious and charm- 
ing lady. There is nothing masculine 
about her. Her adventures have not 
hardened or her contacts roughened her. 
She is the loving wife and mother, the 
ideal that men have ever sought in fem- 
ininity. She is of medium height and 
figure. Her wealth of brown hair is now 
touched with gray, her eyes are the 
merriest of blue. Her eyebrows are 
strongly marked, her nose beautifully 
straight, lips full and generally parted in a 
smile, for Mrs. Hoover smiles often. 
She has perspective and a sense of 
humor. She says of “Bert’’ that he 
“being born a Quaker became an earth- 
quaker.’”’ At another time, “If you want 
to get the gloomiest view of any subject, 
ask Bert about it.’ 
Apparently her highest idea of a good 
time is to pack the picnic basket with a 
good lunch, take some children along, her 
own or others, motor to the country, and 
eat by some lake or stream. If she can 
watch the children build dams, so much 
the better. 
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) HOME PLANS! 
“me . Buy Direct 


Rooms. Bath 
Ss, Bal 
Sun Porch associ eR From 
Materials r : = 
Plain-Cut, i 
$1677 


Same, Get ourlow wholesale prices be- 
wi foreyou build. Wefurnishlumber 
and mill-work cut to plan at mill; 
complete plans free with order. Saves | $ 
you 30% labor cost and Q SSeeeeeeeeeeaacea 





si ler 
2 
POULTRY HOUSES = !5% |umber waste. Cus. } Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Twenty, different sizes No. 459 $2,000 on house. Oneguar- ® 1189 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
flock. Materials P = ae Or we: sdhdgwerem tun. & Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Cut u we an 14] ber bills free on any plan ® 
easy. Aslow as $ 7 or repair job. Writeus! : Please send me Catalogs. 
G Free Book & Iam interested tn 
Shows photos, floor- s 
NV. Ti 
ordon-VanTine zee... 
PLAN-CUT Homes races Heed Poul 
try Houses. © Address 





ONE WINDMILL 


for a Lifetime 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 
If you choose an Aermotor of the right 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 
to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
{ will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 
| The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 




























_ The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and : on 
better than ever. It is so skillfully designed and 9“ , » 
so well made that thereis nothing to get out of +’ } : 
order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will bs e 
always have fresh water when you want it. > 





AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago ~ 


Dallas Des Moines Ockland KansasCity Minncspelis 883 “-=~~ ~~ 


Yes Sir! Self Feeding 
Keeps 2 busy lt 





BIGGEST VALUE:LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete.. DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 





We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- Owners of Blizzard Ensilage Cut- 


sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 


ters figure they save one-t ird to = 














longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. one-half over pores silo filling | 
Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER BEARING Costs. Amasings ngly light light running— — RUN : 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the gears run in steel IN Oo 
. Outlasts the building to which applied. o— Sa Seas i} 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings in test. Outlet adjustable 
fovte . Easily cqpened. Permanent. Good , any angle. ne tsoean tenn conten “ 
t; es to t urse an 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Root THE JOS, DICK MFG. CO. 
ing and Material Book No. ‘Dept. Canton, Ohio ba 
pt ds 151 and ~y Genesee Book. 35. - — ——- 4 | 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. y Man's baa harvester poor Man's as 
BOOKS 701-751 Butler St., Only , Se bundle ving x 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio attachment. F talog si) 3 
Hd pictures of Harvester. & 
. i en a a am cen ocess F. Co., ‘ ' 
an 
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Change Your Spare Hours 
Into.a tat Weekly Income! 


DANIEL HUGHES 
Butler Co., OHIO, for- 
mer bank clerk, becam 
aStarksalesmana year 
agowhen failing health 
forced himtoseek out- * 
door work. Today, he 
averages over One 
Thousand Dollarsa 
month sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, 
etc., just in spare time. 


Thousands of Men & ~~ 
Women Doing as Well °*"'S:3°* 


Send for PROOF of this fact. See how 
easily YOU can change your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We 
furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and 
aid you in selling by tremendous 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- 
tically every farm and small town home 
in the U.S. Write today! 
Address Box S, W. 1 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 112 Years 


+ None tesa RO na 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Box S. W. 12 
isiana, Mo. F. J, 7-28 


I would like to become your local salesman ana j 


sell . er Ligand (check which you would pre- | 
fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 


z Proposition for Men and Women. 











Name. -.cccccccccccccccccccccceccesss:: 


H 
j 
St. or R. F. D. No... .-+- aledadindackce odie | 
} 


Se ee ee eer EE Oe Te Ce 
i tsininaineieiteniieniipenseapen 


Send today f ¥ 
mi 9 Tonic Heave%S 

e £ s ‘Powders : 

; kage tpaid. Successfully used 

ph an me iGrontr are results wonderful 

in treating heaves, but Tonic Heave Powders 

“‘tone up’’ a horse and keep him in tip-top con- 

dition ab the time. Your money back if it fails, 
on ‘‘Home Treatment Livestock Diseases 


Book 
Free. veterinaria' rescribe free for ALL 
Siest lomitig Remedies = indicated 


or not.” Write for Book and 210 Union Stock 
FLEMING BROS., 21°,U~ en, Beck 








SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


© or bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 

a out knife or firing iron. 
a Absorbinereducesthem 
permanently and leaves no 

4 blemishes. Will not blister 

4 or remove the hair. Horse 


worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 


Surprised user writes: ‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 
ever saw. Now all gone. I would not have thought that 
Absorbine could it away so completely.’* 


BSORBIN 


e TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 






















, Mass. 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
a cans satisfactory for 

eaves or money back. $1.25 

Cad per can. Dealers or by mail. 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohie. 





Fer horses, cettic, hogs 








Sun, Moon, Stars 


*7a) Continued from page 32 Be 


ND then, shut away in the vault, be- 
A hind two feet of solid steel, more or 
less. Orville found the elusive words. At 
first, he cou hardly get hold of them, 
but presently they came bubbling—fine, 
splendid, thrilling words. He told her 
how he had ilwavs loved her, how he 
thought she was the most wonderful girl 
in the world. How the whole starry host 
of the he svens looked to him like rat 
burned-out radio tube, compared to her. 

Sut now some fool was tinkering with 
the door; the bolts were sliding back and 
Orville could hear excited voices outside. 
“Vou do love me. and vou won’t go to 
Big Foot Lake, will you?” he pleaded 

Then the imbeciles outside yanked 
open the door 

Orville and Glenna walked out into the 
light, blinking, to see a circle of faces 
around them Among the rest were the 
bank robbers who had so rudely intruded 
themselves into the scene, but now they 
were sitting on chairs with their hands 
lashed behind them—prisoners. And 
surrounding them he saw men he had not 
seen before—men with sawed-off shot- 
guns in their hands, all with satisfied looks 
on their faces. They were the men from 
the fire-house, 


R. TUFTS, the bookkeeper and the 

others in the bank pounced on Or- 
ville as he came bewilderedly out of the 
vault with his owl eves. 

But what was this hubbub? What were 
they saying? Why was Mr. Tufts pump- 
ing his hand? Also why were they calling 
him hero? Hero! What on earth? 

“If it hadn’t been for you, the robbers 
would have got. away,” said Mr. Tufts, 
giving Orville’s hand another pump. 

And then numbly there flashed through 
Orville’s mind what must have happened; 
the lever he had fiddled with at Glenna’s 
desk was the alarm signal the bank had 
put in to call help. And without realizing 
what he was doing, Orville had summoned 
the men from the fire-house, even before 
the robbery had started. They had 
swooped down upon the robbers, out- 
numbering them three to one, and had 
captured them without a shot. 

Mr. Tufts looked at the vault. 

“And to think that you—after being 
the one to save the bank—had to be shut 
upin the vault. Wasit pretty bad in there?” 

Orville glanced first at the vault, then 
at Glenna. 

“No, it was fine,” he declared. 

Which, of course, wasn’t the right thing 
at all for a hero to say. 

“Glenna and I are going to be married,” 
declared Orville boldly before the aston- 
ished people. “She’s the sun, moon and 
stars, and we’re going to be married, 
aren’t we, Glenna?” 

Glenna lowered her head. 

“Yes,” she said, and Orville almost 
kissed the bank robbers. 

THE END 


™ 
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The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on summer spraying, CTO ps jor the fall 


garden, etc. Stamp, please. 





Playing the rubber—the home stretch 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 








The Farm Journal 


















Right NOW — if you act quick!— 
you have a chance to see and USE mn 
on 30 Days FREE Trial the NEW S&S 

Low Model Imported Belgian Melotte i 
Cream Separator. In the NEW Melotte you NOW 
have a greater convenience and all-ro satisfac- 
tion than was ever known before, 


Dont Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not pe one cent for 4 Months after 
ou receive the N Melotte. Special Low Price 
IGHT NOW! 30 Days’ FREE Trial, Write today 

for FREE Book and Special Offer. 


° , 0.8. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dent. 8-250 4 egnicaee- a 








Your old tires 
5 i 1) i | 


money 


DONT THROW 
THEM AWAY: 





National Tirefiller gives new life to old tires. Fits in cas- 
ing like innertube, rides like air, but is absolutely puncture 
and blowout proof. Works in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to another. Guaranteed 
for one year. Users have gotten up to seven years continuous 
service from one set. 


Proved by thousands of Auto Owners 


No punctures to mend, no tires to change. increased mileage 
from tires. Costs reduced by using old tires. No lost time 
from tire trouble. National Tirefiller is a product of proved 
merit. On the market thirteen years. Used by thousands of 
auto owners. Live wire agents wanted in unassigned ter- 
ritory. Write for price list samples and special agents 
proposition. 


National Rubber Filler Co. 


600 College Street, Midlothian, Texas 











HOME HEATING 
has been our exclusive 
“tn | Specialty for 5S years. 

" > Send us a sketch of your 

“| house and let us show you 
by a carefully drawn plan, 
just how you can have solid 
comfort— economically— 
with an equipment you can 
install yourself, saving 
$50.00 to $100.00 in 
the cost. 

We guarantee success, and your own banker 
may hold the money while you test the furnace. 
BUY FROM THE MAKERS. 

We make our own furnaces and fittings, and 
sell to you at factory prices. Monthly payments 
or cash. Hess furnaces burn any fuel, made in 6 
sizes, pipe and pipeless. Free booklet on request. 

HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1210 South Western Avenue, Chicago 
Ask us also, about Miami Wall Tile. Cast stone 
—imperishable—Easily installed—Six colors. 
Free sample on request. 





Gel SHAW DUALLTRACTOR 


arms 

. Plows, seeds, culti 

Beit machinery, Single or Twin Ba- 

eines, riding or walking types. r 
Try It 10 Days 


on your own work at our risk. 1» 
Write for LIBERAL TRIAL “ — Ss 
OFFER and our LOW FACTORY “rer < 





THE CLIPPE 


There are three — that de- 

stroy your lawns—Dandelions, 

Black Plantain and Crab Grass. 
In pne season the clipper will help 

drive them all out. 

Your dealer should have them—if he 
has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circular and prices. 


ws SS. Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Dison, i. 






BUNIONS 





pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pa 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 





waits Control 
SHAW MFG. CO., 2607 FRONT ST., Galesburg, Kan. 
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Farmers \ 
find 
work 
wins 

wealth 


(ANADA 


Where Land és Cheaper 
and Crops are Larger 


For free literature on Farm Cogs 
tunities in Canada write nearest 
adian Government Information 
Bureau. 
Omaha: A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B-25, 
$13 Farnam St. 
Fargo: W. E. Black, Devt. B-25, 
117 Robert S 
| Syracuse: C. E. S. ‘Smith, Dept. B-25, 
301 E. Genesee St. 
Detroit: F. W. Kerr, Dept. B-25, 
10 Jefferson Ave., E. 


DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST 
SPRAY 
MASK 


Pay safe when 
you use chem- 
icals in spraying or treating seed! 
Why run the risk of injuring your 
lungs? Dr. Willson’s Dust and 
Spray Mask gives you complete 
protection. Wear it, also, for dusty 
work. Allows free breathing. 
Priced at $2.25. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write to us and 
we will send it c.o.p. Willson 
Goggles, Inc., 201 Washington St., 
Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 


ThOPERFECT| 











CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $23.75 2s irerHne & sock 












Works in any kind of soil. 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. 
Cuts 4 to 7 acres a day with one man and horse. 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get 
your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 151, Lincoln, Minois 


$60 to $200a! Week 


in ELECTRICITY is what many are earnin, 
trical machinery in 90 days. Earn while 
Oa ny Ld 70 for life. lroad fore & to Ch 





peceasagy . 
. Send for BIG FREE BOOK. 
cone. ELECTRICAL “scr OOL, 500 S&S. Pa St., 
- Lewis, Pres. Dept. 8.833 Founded 1 





For Bird-Lovers 


F your home is not near a stream, by 

all means have a good bird-bath. A 
very good bird-bath is made of a gal- 
vanized-iron pan 2 x 4 feet, having a depth 
varying from one to three inches. See that 
it is near a bush to which the birds can 
fly to preen their feathers, and that it is 
safe from wandering cats. 

Protect all nests in trees by running a 
strip of tin or some sticky fly-paper around 
the trunk of the tree. 

Make a list of all the different species 
of birds in your neighborhood, and also a 
list of the nests. 

Try to interest others, especially young 
folks, in bird life. 


cz 
. with Camera 





Hunt 


HE right way to make a collection of 

birds’ eggs is to take a camera and 
make a snap of the eggs and nest. Do not 
disturb the nest in any way, and above 
all, do not touch the eggs. 


ee Za 
A Good Martin House 

















ARTINS are among our most bene- 
ficial birds, as their food consists al- 
most entirely of insect pests. Here is a 
good home-made martin house built by 
C. A. Bubb, one of our Ohio bird-lovers. 


Cc-z 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

913,530 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to,us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We Guarantee 
Your Dog Will Eat 


Sergeant’s 
Dog Food 


It is not only natural that the makers of 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines should make a 
Dog Food, but it is equally natural that 
they should make the best dog food on the market 
For more than fifty years the Polk Miller Products 
Corporation has been seriously studying dogs and 
their diseases. We have learned that a large part of 
dog ailments are caused by improper feeding. Long 
experience has taught us what dogs should be fed. 


A Complete Ration 


Sergeant’s Dog Food contains clean, freshly cooked 
beef and whole wheat flour, together with other ingre- 
dients mixed in just the right proportions. A dog can 
live and thrive on Sergeant’s Dog Food and water. 


Keep Your Dog in “Show Form” 


Sergeapt’s Dog Food produces bone and muscle. It 
makes for lots of pep and vitality. Your dog’s teeth 
will last longer His digestion will be better. He will 
have a glossier, healthier coat. Ideal for puppies 
after weaning 


To Kennel Owners: 


and those who own more than one dog and who find 
feeding a problem, we can supply Sergeant's Dog Food 
in bulk. Write us for prices on fifty, one hundred, five 
hundred, a thousand or two thousand pounds. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free 
copy of Polk Miller’s Famous Dog 
Book. It contains the accumu- 
lated experience of fifty years, In 
clear, non-technical language it 
teHs the symptoms of dog diseases 
and the best treatment for each. 
There are useful articles on feed- 
ing, breeding and rearing dogs. 
This book has been the guide for 
millions of dog lovers. It has 
saved the lives of untold thousands 
of valuable animals. It is free. 
Sergeant's Dog Medicines and Dog Food are on sale 
at dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain them, 
write direct. Address Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1967 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va 


Write for Free Sample of Sergeant’s 
Dog Food 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


A medicine for every dog ailment” 
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quick relief for 
stiff neck 
cramped 
muscles 


rub in 


At all DRUGGISTS $L25 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.E.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

















WANTED 


he Farm Journal can use a few 

more reliable, steady men with 
cars, who are not afraid of bad 
weather, roads and work. Selling 
experience not necessary but help- 
ful. We give you free training. 
Any man with a knowledge of 
farming and a desire to better his 
condition can make money in the 
exclusive territory assigned him. 
The opportunities offered for ad- 
vancement and a permanent future 
can not be explained without a 
personal interview. 
For application blank and infor- 
mation, write our nearest office, 
giving name, address, age, and 
phone number. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square 2012 Tribune Tower 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 




















High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home in- 

side two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading fessions. This and thirty-six other practical! 

courses are desc d in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. HB-35, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. @A.S. 1924 CHICAGO 










WHY NOT ere Spring, Summer, 

‘all gathering butter- 
flies, insects? 1 buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Good prices paid. Some worth $1 to $7 
each. Intensely interesting outdoor work. Be- 
fore sending butterflies, mail 10c (not stamps) 
for my ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, which 
explains everything. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
insects, Dept. 16, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
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E. Non- Sensor 





We Don’t Keep ’Em, We Sell ’Em 

CustomMer—“‘I’d like to see some good 

second-hand cars i: 

SALESMAN—‘‘So would I.” 

But Better Than Valor—‘‘Length of 

skirt is to some extent left to the discre- 

tion of the wearer.”’ So this is discretion! 
Vancouver Sun. 


Page the Red Cross—JupGe—“‘I can 
not conceive a meaner, more cowardly 
act than yours. You have left your wife. 
Do you realize that you are a deserter?” 
Sam—‘‘Judge, if you knew dat lady as 
well as I does, you wouldn’t call me no 
deserter. Judge, I’se a refugee.”’ 


It doesn’t help much to tell the nurse 
you had the right of way.—Toledo Blade. 


Still Kidding Sandy—Dan—‘‘Canst tell 
me the difference between a storage-bat- 
tery and a Scotchman?” 

Don—‘‘Surely, old roach. To get any- 
thing out of him one must insert distilled 
liquid.”’ 

Dan—‘Wrong. The difference is that 
one can overcharge the battery.” 


se WE %? 


THE SANDS OF TIME 























~GRANAM 
HUNTER 

















“‘Lindy” Bird, the Fledglmg—‘‘G’ by, 
folks! I’m hopping off! The barn or 


bust!!”’ 


The Pursuit of Knowledge—Anxious 
Mama: “So glad to have you home from 
college. Did you pass everything?” 
Strupent Son—‘‘Everything but two 
Dodges and a Nash. Darned if they 
mustn’t have had airplane motors in ’em!” 


Horse Sense—OFrricious Frienp—‘“‘Uncle 
Jim, I’d get rid of that mare if I were you. 
She interferes pretty bad.” 

UncLe Jim—‘Yeh, she interferes, all 
right; but she don’t interfere with nobody 
but herself.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


When Eve passed ’round the luscious fruit 
Then clothing came in style; 

We'll have to pass the fruit again 
Methinks, in a short while. 


If the 150-pound girl is to return to 
style, the chummy boadster will be even 
more so. —Mount Clemens Leader. 





All beach 


No wave 


All wave 
No beach 


Slippery Customers—Joz—‘‘You’re not 
eating your noodles—don’t you like 
them?” 

JackK—‘‘Don’t bother me. I’m _ close 
behind one of them, and I’ll get him yet.” 


Henry Ford, making his first public 
speech in England, utters 31 words and 
sits down. Demonstrating the advan- 
tages of the small gas tank. 

— Brooklyn Times. 


Not So Handsome—Pat—“That’s a 
fine kid ye have there. A magnificent 
head and noble features. Say, could ye 
lend me a couple of dollars?”’ 

Mike—“I could not. ’Tis me wife’s 
child by her first husband.”’ 


“Mom,” said little Willie, bursting into 
the house all out of breath, “there’s going 
to be trouble down at the druggist’s. His 
wife has got a baby girl and he’s had a 
‘boy wanted’ sign in his window for a 
week.” 


Altogether Different—Skiprer—‘“If ye 
sold one hundred and twenty punds o’ 
cod at ninepence a pund, how much 
would ye make on’t?” 

Mare (after ten minutes’ hard fig- 
uring)—“Is it cod, ye say?” 

ie 

“Drat it, that’s the reason I can’t get 
an answer. Here I have been afigurin’ 
on herrin’ all the time!” 


Lower Mathematics—THre TracHer— 
“Tommy, what is one-fifth of three- 
seventeenths?”’ 

Tommy—“I don’t know exactly, 
teacher, but it can’t be enough to bother 
about.” —Progressive Grocer. 


The Courtship—Rastus—“Why don’t 
you take me?” 

VioLta—“’Cause yo’ ain’t ast me.” 

“Well, now I asts yo’.” 

“Well, now yo’ has me.” 

Ethel was sitting on the beach giggling, 
when Bess came along and asked why. 

“Oh, but isn’t George the cut-up?” re- 
plied Ethel, between gasps of laughter. 

“Yes, but where is he now?” Bess 
wanted to know. 

‘“‘Well, he made a comic dive a while 
ago, and for the longest time he’s been 
down under the water blowing bubbles 
for me.” 
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The Great Situation a 


Herbert Stanley that night. He was hear- 
ing again a certain bit of news Stanley had 
come into the restaurant expressly to tell 
him. 

“T think—I understand,” the ex-gov- 
ernor said, in a changed voice. “I won’t 
worry you with any more questions on 
that subject. But now I know you are 
my friend, as you said you were. So now 
about our friendship! Did I give you a 
school prize, or how was it we met in—in 
“~ previous state of existence?” 

Val had prayed that he might not ask 
this question. However, there it was. 
And though she was not one of those 
severely virtuous young females who 
must stick to the truth at any cost—even 
the price of giving pain to another—she 
couldn't lie to this man. 

‘“‘We hadn’t really met,”’ she stammered, 
pretending to laugh and enjoy the joke, 
which wasn’t a joke to her. ‘I—just 
seemed to know you—from your photo- 
graphs, and = from things I thought 
about you which were—different from the 
stupid, wicked things a lot of. people 
thought. I did—really—feel I was your 
friend. I’d felt it for a long time.” 

“You felt it so strongly that you gave 
up your newspaper job because you 
wouldn’t write something you felt wouldn’t 
be fair to a man who was down!’’ Gaynor 
said, in his warm, beautiful voice. ‘My 


child, you’re a wonder. I can’t say how 
much I value you!”’ 

“Please, don’t make me cry at the 
table!’”’ gasped Val, with an hysterical 
giggle. 


“Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed Gaynor, 
alarmed. “But I had to let you know 
something of how you were making me 
feel. Friencs like that are scarce. Now, 
we'll talk about anything you like, if you 
just won’t ery. But, look here—you 
threw away your living for my sake. I 
see you wouldn’t have told me, if I 
hadn’t dragged it out of you. You'll 
have to tell me, child, whether you’ve 








CREAM 
SEPARATORS 








Imagine a highest grade. first quality sepa- 
vator for as little as $35! That is what 
the revolutionary new Sharples Manufac- 
turing method now makes possible ! 


In this short message, Mr. P. M. Shar- 


Sharples achievement. No more 


need any farmer pay exorbitant 


= ; : — 
Mr. P.M. Sharples “fancy” machines. For now throu 


manufacturing method perfected after 46 years of constant as 


fort, Sharples can offer the famous, genuine tubular model (no 


disks) for as little as $35. Full details, including trial offer, etc., 
will be sent at once without obligation, to any farmer on request. 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


Dept. H-150 Sharples Building 
(Western Address: Oakland, Calif.) 





Get BrownsNew 
CUT ae 


“*Fence received ba 
saved $30.00 in avi 














ples is briefly announcing another great 


anyone go without a separator or put up 
with an old, inefficient one. No more 


Chicago, Illinois 





ec vel— Does Romantic, Vestas South Amer- 

fea call —4 Unusual for young men. 

American STR Te ‘are furnished. 
ouTH VaMERICAN SER jee’ BUREAU 

14600 Alma Avenue Michigan 


landed another job—or are you wealthy in 
your own right?” 

They both laughed at this. It was 
delicious to laugh with him. 

“T’m on the road to being a millionaire,” 
Val said. She was about to add: “I’ve 
written a story,” but, the story being 
what it was, she changed her sentence 
before it was out. “I’m writing,’ she 
explained. “And I think I shall do quite 
well. I am satisfied and glad to be where 
I am.” 

He doubtless imagined that the ‘‘child”’ 
was doing domestic or fashion articles. 
Perhaps writing copy in an advertising 
agency. At least he could see by her 
manner that she didn’t want to explain. 
Let him put this reticence down to the 
fact that she was ashamed of recipes for 
cakes—or whatever it was! 


RESENTLY Gaynor told her about 

himself, though keeping far from the 
subject of his past troubles. He had 
“oil interests” in the West, he said; long 
ago he had bought a few acres in Colorado, 
but he had almost forgotten that he owned 
the land until—well, until he became free 
to live in the West or anywhere else he 
chose. Then he went out and “had a 
look at his property,” which he’d really 
purchased to please a friend. There seemed 
a prospect of getting oil, and he had con- 
trived to form a small company in order 
to drill a couple of holes. The first two 
had not produced, but the third was 
coming in very well. 

“There’s a small fortune in it for our 
little group, the way it looks now,” 
Gaynor said. And then, after a moment, 
added: “I don’t need to tell you that I 
shall never put a cent of the profit to any 
personal use until I’ve handed over to the 
state you and I come from, the sum of 
$75,000, plus compound interest. What I 
live on now is a salary, and also what I 
earn from writing some political stuff 
under a name I’ve taken.” 


NDER a name he had taken! 

Those words gave Val an idea 
which, in the mood their talk had put her 
in, was a respite. When they parted, it 
was to hurry a “night letter’? to Moreton 
Lawrence. 

“Please publish my story ‘Great Situa- 
tion’ under name Denys Morissey and 
tell Mr. Henry Lawrence I wish to use 
the same or none at all as collaborator in 
play. Phone tomorrow saying you will 
do this. Denys is my middle name.” 

Val counted the words, found she was 
allowed eight more, and added “Believe 
me I have the best of reasons.” 

She went to her room and a restless 
night. What if he should answer that 
“The Great Situation” had gone to press 
under the name of Valentine Morissey, 
and that his brother would not consent to 
a change for his play? Oh, she would 

ie 

For she saw now that she would never 
dare to have Jim Gaynor know. 

Continued in August 
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Carelessness Killed 


Cows 


Here in Michigan, where potatoes are 
very largely grown, Paris green is much 
used for spraying purposes. One of our 
neighbors mixed the materials for this 
spray on his barn floor. He thought he 
had swept up and destroyed all the Paris 
reen from the floor, but a quantity of 
Ritter which he afterward swept into the 
barnyard contained enough of the poison 
to kill his entire herd. F.M.S. 
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( Telling about ’ 
NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 











“Save-the-Horse” Treatment makes your horse 
sound again, or money is refunded. 

Signed guarantee covers SPAVIN, curb, splint, 
sprained tendon, high ringbones, c»pped hock, big 
oa Fa and hip, shoulder and foot troubles. 

mptom’”’ book tells how to keep horses 
mi... . end any lameness. Write today! 


TROY peumemenen co. 
321 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists can supply “Save-ti "or, we ship 
direct, postpaid. No substitute will do as much. 












EON a. COMP OUND 


Hi 25 Box guarantee give satisiaction or money 
back. $1.10 Box Sufhcient for ord cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pitts Pa. 





MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

@Sege ee “SR Bae 


g W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. Potters 9 


g Pieasetol! me how I can make more money y 
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items from near and far that will 


This, that 
\ be of interest to all Our Folks 


—CENTION 


HE two men who were sent to 

Africa by the U. 8. Department 

of Agriculture on a quest fi 

new grasses, have returned with 

more than 160 lots of seed of 
different, grasses and foliage plants, and 400 
specimens of other plant life. The struggle 
for grass is an age-old drama. One of the 
greatest’ obstacles encountered by these 
grass-hunters was grass itself —bamboo, 
the greatest of all grasses. Giant stalks of 
bamboo, as thick as a man’s arm, grew on 
the side of the mountains in such thickets 
that the explorers were forced to follow the 
trails made up the mountains by elephants 
and other wild animals. 


Colored We were told by a man just 
Airplanes back from Europe, that air- 

planes in France are now painted 
in all colors. There are white planes, blue 
planes, yellow planes and _ vari-colored 
planes seen landing on the flying-fields. 
The yellow and black planes are usually 
from Holland. The Farman planes are 
usually blue, the army planes are drab, and 
the tiny two-seated Moths are of every 
color of the rainbow. 


Our Largest If some one should ask you 
Animal which is our largest animal, 

what would you say? Ninety- 
nine out of 100 persons would say an ele- 
phant, and the hundredth person would 
say, “I don’t know.” It is our guess that 
the blue whale is the largest of all living 
animals. This mammal attains a length of 
90 feet and a weight of 30 tons. It can 
swim at the rate of 30 miles an hour. | 
suppose some of these days we shall see one 
of these blue whales in the circus. 


This is in Ohio 


and the other —short 











The Farm Journal 











Get Rid of Would vou 
Barnacles know a bar- 

nacle if vou 
met at tre { we? Bar- 
nacles or hips cost the 
industi $ 100,000,000 
every ve These cling- 
ing barnacles are shell-fish 


and they certainly know 
how to cling to the bot- 
tom of a ship. Dark red 
paint is generally used on 
the hulls of most ocean- 
going vessels, and it is 
now believed that it is this color that 
attracts the barnacles. They are like men 

red gets them every time. It is believed 
that if we should paint the hulls of our ships 
all white, the barnacles would not readily 
collect. And now the problem is to find a 
white (or light) paint that will not dissolve 
in sea-water and that will make a barnacle 
turn up its little nose in distaste. 


to do their dairy duties. 


COWS AS CHRISTMAS TREES 


Bavarian peasants appreciate their animals so much that they doll 
them up in all sorts of fantastic ways. This photograph shows a 
peasant in the Tyrol leading his two pet cows after dressing them up 
in the approved fashion with curious Christmas-tree affairs, in the 
belief that this sort of attention will make the cows better disposed 


Gilliams Service 


river is the Nile, measuring some 4,000 miles 
from souree to mouth. All these rivers 
overflow their banks at intervals. 


What Is an Egg? Yes, Theresa, we will tell 
you why egg turns silver 

dark. It is because the egg is so rich in 
sulfur. The shell of an egg comprises 12 
per cent of the total weight; the yolk, 





32 per cent; and the white, the re- 


Starvation It is an old story, A good maining 56 per cent. The white 
- s 


in China of course, but at 


is 85 per cent water, about 12 per 


the present time there living cent protein and 2 per cent mineral 


are said to be about 12,000,000 


matter. The volk is about 50 per 


Chinese who are actually starving, and cent water and contains consider- 


and many parents are forced to sell 
their children For a girl, the 





10% 


able fat. There are very few food 
products which contain vitamins in 








Chinese parent receives from $5 to 

$50. It is said that in one town in China 
thousands of shivering, hungry people wait 
every morning at 8 o’clock for the one 
meal a day which stands between them and 
starvation 


Big Rivers Of the world’s twelve largest 
rivers, six are in Asia and 

three in Africa. The New World is repre- 
sented only by 

the Amazon in 

South America, 











and the Mis- 
sourlt and Mac- 
kenzie in North 
America. The 
longest single 












greater variety, or in greater and 
more available amounts, than the egg. 
Eat eggs and be healthy. 


Coloring If the color of your blue 
Hydrangeas. hydrangea fades, or the 

bush produces pink . flowers 
instead of blue, that means the soil is too 
sweet. To make the soil acid, and restore 
the blue color, give six or seven applica- 
tions of water containing aluminum sulfate, 
three and one-half ounces to a gailon of 
water. These applications should be made 
at least three weeks before the flowering 
date. Iron filings or ammonium sulfate, 
worked into the soil, will do just as well as 
aluminum sulfate. Adding lime to the soil 
will make the blue flowers change to pink. 


And This is in Alaska 








We wish all Our Folks would have such a 
beauty spot on their lawns. In addition 
to its beauty, think of the joy a pool gives 
to our feathered friends. This is on the 
lawn of one of Our Folks in Ohio 


2 e 


We so often think that Alaska is all bleak 

and dreary, yet look at this beautiful gar- 

den and home in that far-off possession of 
ours. Worth having, isn’t it? 

































"NOT A WORRY” 


TIRES AND TUBES 







30 x 3 
EXTRA OVERSIZE 
NET COST 



















MURRUCO 
GREATEST tHeavy Duty *Extra 18,000 *Heavy 


Tires HeavyRed Mile Gray 


VALUES 15,000 orGray Tires Over- 







































































: SIZE Miles a size 
DON’T WAIT—This is the FIRST TIME IN TIRE HISTORY | 30:3, ci 4 ply_____$5.60__) nee ty 
that big, first class tires, made by a company having the highest rating oe Cl._Std. 4 ply. ____ 6.60_____1.40__||__$5.60__|__1.00 
in both Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, have ever been se + my ye — 7.10 —1.48 — 5.00. |1.98 
offered direct from the factory at prices below 3ix4 S.S_ 6 ply 12.10 |__1.90__||__9.30__|_1.40 
mail order prices. tet 2-6 |e te ae 
See on = -40__|1. 
ACT AT ONCE—This is the greatest tire one Ha 3 ——ae <= aBte I- - 
value ever offered. These tires contain eve ry 34x4 8.5... 6 pl: 18.90 ~ 2.60 16.60__|_ 1.90 
- » chemi 25 S.S_ 8 ply__|__ 24.70 __3.10 20.90__|__ 2.60 
modern improvement known to the ho ical anc 3535 S.S_ 8 by —35'20 ~3'30 cn enes mene 
physical science of tire building. 1ey contain 30x5 S.S— 8 ply. |— 24.80 3.00 rT 
more rubber and more cotton than many so-called 34x8 s. s— 8 ply— ____2%6.90__|___3.50 aaa ’ 
2 " 2x6 §.S_10 ply___|__43.70__|_ §.10  caiiaials 
tandard make 36x6 S.S_19 ply__|___47.70 6.60 ienindiliies 
34x7 = S.8._12 ply__ -|—7. 90___|___7.60 a 
THESE ARE LO ® EST BALLOON SIZES 4 Ply| 6G Ply rrr SIZES 
MAIL ORDER PRICES— aaa.a0—___|_.40/ 10.70. 4.0] 6701.30 
3024.50. == |i .90| 10.70 1.60 _8.20__ ci 30 
2924.75. |_40.80)| 13.70_|__ 1.90 heats 
WE PAY TRANSPORTA- Of ee | peated bey” en ememens emne 
| _=_S Poe 2.10 — 5 ee 
TION CHARGES 3024.95 |-12.60| — | 2.10 | —9.90_|1.70 
CS eee’ 30| __ a § a . ae 
“ fe Le). See ee eet 
a = 18-40 15.30_ —— —10.50__|_1 80 
yy . - a = _ 
| if for any reason you are not ed ocr || 18.40 —t 1a 
| satisfied, we will promptly re- — — Hs LS eer oe semen pment 
fund your money, and pay return 3235.77 =F. 3 ax 22.80_| 0 ome = 
| " 30x6.00 wenn | TD | ANE. lance a unnente 
transportation charges 3136.00 |_17.90| 31.10_|__2.80__||__ | _ 
32x6.00__..__.___|_18.30/| 21.40_/___ 2.80 oe 2.50 
Le ——— ——— 33x6.00___.______|_48.70/ 21.80_|__ 2.90 14.50 2.60 
‘ | __ ae 80 | Fy 30_!| 3.20 16.80_ 2.90 
BUYING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY pe ——— | — | ee — 
33x6.75 cut | 28.30___4.00_ 


GIVES YOU AN ADVANTAGE NO MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE CAN GIVE 


Our high pressure tires are all 
Heavy Duty. Mail order houses 











manship and materials. 


teed for two years against defects in material 





| 
| 


tWe guarantee Murfay Tires on « basis of 15,000 miles, and 
Murruco Tires on a basis of 8,000 miles against defects in work- 


*These Tubes are finest quality rubber, full oversize, guaran- 


and workmanship. 




















offer heavy duty in a few sizes only, at 
much higher prices than these. 
give the greatest value because WE 


MAKE THE TIRES. 


These tires and tubes are super- 
quality, extra-oversize, good- 


looking and extra heavy. 





EASY TO ORDER 


Just pick out the size tire and tube you want—from your dealer— 
or send your order h us with check or money order. 

If desired, will ship C. O. D. subject to your approval. We pay trane- 
portation charges. 


We 





2 WE ARE ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ~ 


Murray DeLuxe Tire 


SEE YOUR DEALER 





We have been makers of the great Empire Peerless Inner Tube 
for 26 years. This business has been operated continuously by the 
Murray Rubber Co. and its predecessors since 1836. 


GUARANTEED 24,000 MILES! 


Murray Air-Tite Puncture Proof Inner Tube 
— ’ Y 














SemabhrAred 


Taal had 
324 OPLY 


12 60 


out 


or check,if your dealer has‘nt themin stock. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TRANSPORTATION PREPAID 


ttle aene i: money order 


294-40 
By Co. with highe st rating - 
making Highest Quality 


°*§10 


mmteey Murray Rubber(o 
Heavy Duty. Extra plies. * Ba:y.y, F120) are e), 


DELIVERY FREE 
6Ol 





TRENTON, _—~ 


WeEst RANDOLPH St. hed ILL. 
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“Personally, i smoke for pleasure” 


W hen enjoyment 1s the first 


consideration, the overwhelming choice 1S 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco / ’ | \ | 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. g 








